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Here is Arithmetic Made Interesting! 





HIS series develops two essentials — awareness 


and mastery of the number system, and intelli- 


For Grades 1-8 gent skill in its use. It makes arithmetic easier ~~ 


more interesting — by relating it to the pupil’s daily 


L ] V | N o experiences. 
A R | T q ME T ] ¢ LIVING ARITHMETIC concentrates on under- 


standing. It shows not only how to do arithmetical 


R E V I § E D processes, but why. It fosters quantitative thinking 


— trains the pupil to grasp and use the figures he 


5 uswe Il will encounter as an adult. 


Brownell 
Complete Drill and Testing Program 


John 


Special attention is given to problem-solving. 
Individual differences of pupils are fully provided 
for. A primary program — “Jolly Numbers” — 
precedes the books for Grades 3-8. The workbooks 
for Grades 3-8 give extra practice, develop speed 
and accuracy and clarify the real meaning of arith- 


metic. 


Lively illustrations and pleasing style make LIV- 


ING ARITHMETIC exceptionally appealing to 
pupils. 
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In the land of the Aztecs, 


it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 


Bien helada” 


—Which means, of course, ““Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.” 
In Mexico, as throughout the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment 
... welcome refreshment. It brings a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, 
just as it brings a friendly moment to Americans 
who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home. 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 
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For a Greater Kentucky 


In recent years many attempts have 
been made by many individuals and or- 
ginizations to diagnose Kentucky’s ills 
and to prescribe remedies to cure those 
ilis and to build a greater Kentucky. We 
have Chambers of Commerce, Develop- 
ment Associations, the Committee for 
Kentucky, and other organizations all 
studying this problem. Among other 
things, our lack of progress has been 
blamed on our system of taxation; our 
lack of big industries; and the topogra- 
phy of our state which tends to produce 
sectionalism or. provincialism and to pre- 
vent unity of action. 


The truth of the matter is that a sure 
foundation upon which to build a greater 
Kentucky is a better public school pro- 
gram. No state rises higher than its 
schools. The economic status of Ken- 
tucky can rise no higher than the edu- 
cational ‘level of its citizens. This is as 
true as the natural law that no stream 
can rise higher than its source. We must 
first raise the educational level of our 
citizens before we can hope to elevate 
our standard of living. We must equip 
all of our children with a good education 
before we can expect them to compete 
on an equal basis with better educated 
citizens in other states. 


There can be no serious criticism of 
the products, the graduates, of our 
schools. Graduates from Kentucky 
schools and colleges can and do compete 
and hold their own with equally trained 
persons from other states. The trouble 
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lies in the fact that adequate school serv- 
ices are not available to all Kentucky 
children and, that too few of them are 
privileged to graduate from elementary 
school, high school and college. In 
Kentucky, in 1940, according to federal 
census figures, the average adult citizen 
had slightly less than an eighth grade 
education and we ranked thirty-ninth 
among the states; only 15.5 per cent were 
high school graduates and we ranked 
forty-sixth, and only 2.9 per cent of our 
adults were college graduates, and we 
ranked forty-fifth in this respect among 
the forty-eight states. 


To build a greater Kentucky, we must 
greatly improve this record in education. 
To advance educationally, we must be 
willing to invest more money in public 
education. “You get what you pay for” 
in education just as in private life. You 
can’t get something for nothing. There 
is no use trying to delude ourselves. The 
record is too clear. 


In 1941-42, the citizens of Kentucky 
invested $57 for the education of each 
child in average daily attendance in 
school. For the same year, Utah invested 
$95 per child. Kentucky’s investment 
yielded slightly less than an eight grade 
education for the children; Utah’s greater 
investment yielded better than a tenth 
grade education. Kentucky’s citizens, with 
an average education less than eighth 
grade had a per capita income in 1945 of 
$735; Utah’s citizens with their higher 
educational level had a per capita in- 
come for the same year of $1023. Utah, 








likewise, surpasses Kentucky in other 
items which measure a people’s standard 
of living. According to most recent fed- 
eral census data, per capita retail sales 
in Kentucky amounted to $185, in Utah 
$313; per capita output of industries in 
Kentucky amounted to $161, in Utah 
$275; per cent of homes with running 
water in Kentucky 38, in Utah 83, and 
per cent of homes with mechanical re- 
frigeration in Kentucky 29, in Utah 50. 
Furthermore, the per capita life insur- 
ance in force in Kentucky was $687, and 
in Utah $878 in 1945, according to the 
1946-47 edition of The Spectator. 


Similar comparisons between other 
states, in general, show like results. 
There is an amazingly high degree of 
correlation between what a state spends 
on education, the average amount of edu- 
cation of its citizens, and the standard 
of living of its people, which in the final 
analysis, determines the amount of busi- 
ness done in the state. If we in Ken- 
tucky are to build a greater state, we 
must first have a better educated citi- 
zenry. To have better educated citizens 
we must spend more money on our 
schools. There is no short cut. This is 
the only way we can provide adequate 
educational services and in so doing raise 
the economic well-being of our people. 


The money spent for education is an 
investment. It pays dividends not only 
in dollars and cents, but also in character 
and good citizenship. There is much 
evidence that Kentuckians are beginning 
to realize this as never before. School 
tax rates have gone up steadily. For the 
present year, 137 of the 243 school dis- 
tricts in Kentucky are levying the maxi- 
mum tax rate of $1.50 permitted by law. 
State school funds have been increased 
greatly during recent years. The state 
common school fund has been more than 
doubled in the last eight years and 
larger appropriations have been made 
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for the State Department of Education 
and institutions of higher education. 
Federal aid for education, so sorely 
needed to reduce inequalities in educa- 
tion between the states, appears immi- 
nent. The wisdom of this increased sup- 
port of public education by our citizens 
will become increasingly evident in the 
years that lie ahead. A firm foundation 
is being Jaid upon which to build a 
greater Kentucky. 


Consider Teaching 


(Editorial Note: This statement was prepared hy 
the editor, upon request, for the consideration of 
those young people who are now choosing their life 
work.) 


Young people seeking a career would 
do well to consider teaching in the schools 
of Kentucky. Teaching has many ad- 
vantages. Some of them are listed below. 


1. Jobs are plentiful. There is still a 
great shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, particularly in the elementary 
grades. Four thousand qualified 
teachers are needed at once. 

2. Working hours are as attractive as 
in any profession. Ample time is 
given for travel, relaxation and rec- 
reation through holiday periods 
and summer vacations. 

3. Salaries are steadily increasing. 
Society is recognizing the impor- 
tance of teaching to a greater extent 
than ever before, and still better 
salaries may be expected in the 
future. 

4. There are many opportunities for 
advancement for those who can 
qualify. 

5. Teaching provides security that 
many other fields of endeavor are 
lacking. Schools operate with 
about the same number of teachers 
in bad as well as good times. In 
Kentucky, a tenure law protects 
from dismissal except for gross in- 
competence or misbehavior. The 
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teacher retirement system provides 
a degree of security for later years. 


6. Teachers play an important role in 
the perpetuation and improvement 
of our democracy. It is their task 
to train young people to become 
well-adjusted, happy, useful citi- 
zens. 


7. Teaching is interesting. It is full 
of action. Teachers deal with chil- 
dren and young people at the most 
interesting periods of their lives. 
No profession is more challenging. 


8. Good teachers are happy people. 
They derive much personal joy and 
satisfaction from their work. 
There is no more stirring experi- 
ence than that of helping young 
people to “find” themselves. 


Teaching is not easy, neither is it sim- 
ple. It requires tact, patience, industry, 
and ability. Leadership and personali- 
ty are prime requisites. Furthermore, 
good health is essential. If you possess 
these qualities, you will do well to con- 
sider teaching. No field of endeavor 
offers better opportunities or more satis- 
fying rewards. 


The KEA Convention 


Plans are rapidly shaping up for the 
annual K.E.A. Convention to be held 
in Louisville on April 20, 21 and 22. 
The complete program will be carried in 
the April issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. 


Widely known speakers will appear on 
each of the five general session programs. 
Their addresses will deal with religion, 
education, public relations, local prob- 
lems, national affairs and international 
relations. In addition, the general pro- 
grams will be enlivened by a number of 
features of unusual interest and variety. 
This year the departmental, sectional and 
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group programs all appear to be unusual- 
ly strong. The commercial exhibit prom- 
ises to be one of the best in the history 
of the Association. 


Interest in the convention at this time 
indicates that we shall have a very large 
attendance. Registration headquarters 
will be established at the Louisville Serv- 
ice Club (old Columbia Auditorium), 
824 South Fourth Street. The commer- 
cial displays and several of the depart- 
mental meetings will also be held there. 
The general programs will all be held in 
the Memorial Auditorium. 





Don’t Miss This Convention 
Feature 


Can school teachers do anything else 
besides teach school? 

The Classroom Teachers of Jefferson 
County are doing something that is for 
them, new and different. They are writ- 
ing and producing a drama about class- 
room teachers. They feel that much has 
happened during the last twenty years 
that has directly affected the teacher in 
the classroom, and that when told, it 
makes quite a story. They also feel that 
no outsider can tell that story as effective- 
ly as can the teachers themselves. So, on 
Friday morning, April 22, at the morning 
session of K.E.A., they are going to for- 
sake their desks, lay aside professional 
dignity, put on greasepaint, and step be- 
fore the footlights to share their story 
with the members of K.E.A. 

So be on hand early that morning to 
see for yourselves if school teachers can 
do anything else besides teach school. 


Hattie Page Glenn 





Ix HIS RECENT MESSAGE on the state of 


the Union, President Truman called to 
the attention of Congress the sad ‘state of 
affairs in the public schools of our coun- 
try. He asked for action now to relieve 
present conditions. Never has a Presi- 
dent of the United States spoken so vigor- 
ously in behalf of our schools. This is 
the challenge he placed before the Con- 
gress: 

“It is equally shocking that millions of 
our children are not receiving a good 
education. Millions of them are in over- 
crowded, obsolete buildings. We are short 
of teachers, because teachers’ salaries are 
too low to attract new teachers, or to hold 
the ones we have. All these school prob- 
lems will become much more acute as a 
result of the tremendous increase in the 
enrollment in our elementary schools in 
the next few years. I cannot repeat too 
strongly my desire for prompt federal 
financial aid to the states to help them 
operate and maintain their school 
systems.” 

The plight of our schools today is bet- 
ter known and better understood than 
ever before. The chambers of commerce, 
farm bureaus, labor organizations, and 
professional groups are showing much 
concern over the present state of educa- 
tional affairs. Many of our leading maga- 
zines, journals, newspapers, and the 
radio are telling our people to get busy 
and put their schools in order before dis- 
aster overtakes them. The motion pic- 
ture industry is no longer caricaturing 
the teacher but portraying him as a love- 
ly, noble, self-sacrificing character 
worthy of love and affection. The signs 
of the times indicate that there are better 
days ahead for the schools of the United 
States. Our people are awake to the 
needs of the schools. Relief will be forth- 
coming soon. 
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THE RECRUITMENT OF YOUNG TEACHERS 


H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


In my opinion there has never been a 
more opportune time to enter the profe-- 
sion of teaching than at present. The 
yeuth of ability, energy and enthusiasin 
can carve out for himself a great career 
in teaching. There are boundless oppor- 
tunities awaiting the young person who 
will give himself ample preparation for 
work in the classroom. 

Why do I say this? 

First, because the public has become 
alarmed over what has happened to the 
schools and it is ready to act. This means 
schools will be better financed in the 
future. 

Second, we are told on good authority 
that we shall need a million new teachers 
in America in the next decade. This is 
not an exaggeration. Today there are 
thousands of emergency teachers holding 
positions temporarily in our schools. 
These positions must be filled by duly 
qualified teachers whenever they are 
available. 

As I have stood before many groups 
of teachers during the past year and 
talked to them, I have been impressed 
with the fact that there were so few young 
teachers in the audiences. This means 
that it was the young teachers who ac- 
cepted positions in business and govern- 
ment during the period of the war and 
since. Soon a very large number of our 
present body of teachers will retire, leav- 
ing many choice vacancies. These posi- 
tions must be filled by young people. 
Opportunities for excellent positions now 
abound. 

We must recruit an army of intelli- 
gent, socially-minded young men and wo- 
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men to prepare themselves for teaching. 
This is a part of our national defense pro- 
giam. In the kind of world in which we 
live today a nation cannot be stronger 





Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., 32-year-old Dean of 
the University of Kentucky, College of 
Law, was named as one of the nation’s ten 
outstanding young men of 1948 by the 








than its schools. These recruits must United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
have high IQ’s. Only the gifted should merce. 


be encouraged to enter teaching. 





We who are teachers know something 
o: the compensations and awards that 
come to us. We who love our work are 
the best recruiting officers for our pro- 
fession. Can we not guide many of our 
young students into a noble profession 
that offers many challenges for the invest- 
ment of one’s life in a worthy cause, and 
at the same time a satisfactory career? 
Let’s accept the challenge and enlist some 
o! our finest boys and girls to fill these 
million positions that will be needing new 
teachers within the next decade. 





WASHINGTON STATE 
needs many more good teachers 
For complete information drop a card today to 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Areade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 











SUMMER TOURS 
Cuba — Mexico — N. Y. — Canada 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Discount to Teachers and Organizers 
Write for folder 
Jas. A. Dasher, Valdosta, Ga. 

















The time has come for a fresh start in a reading series 





BETTS BASIC READERS - The!Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Caroline M. Welch 


STORY BOOKS 
STUDY BOOKS 
GUIDE BOOKS 


qeacHERs Mee, 


In the past fifteen years, research and teaching practice have made great 
strides in the field of reading instruction. Now the time has come for 
a new reading series built from the ground up. 


The Betts Basic Reading program uses all the know-how gained from 
study and experience. And, what is important to all teachers of reading, 
the Betts Basic Reading program is a unified program. It has every 
step, every important principle and procedure, every feature and refine- 
ment PLANNED AND BUILT IN FROM THE VERY BEGINNING. 


o* 





B. eo 300 Pike Street 
*Ue wariou's 8 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


American Book Company 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1949 | it 
f Ap 
F The Intersession | | the 
6-17 June . | i 
t mil 
b First Regular Term Second Regular Term | wit 
17 June — 23 July 25 July — 30 August | me 
L. 
The Education Institutes The Workshops me 
; Health Education, 20 - 25 June Curriculum Problems, 6 - 17 June | ' 
' Social Hygiene, 27 June - 2 July Health Education, 20 - 25 June toa 
H Mental Hygiene, 5 - 9 July Social Hygiene, 5 - 9 July Wa 
Teaching Creative Activities, 25 July — 19 August ® 
i « 
The Programs and Courses of the Summer School have been Sin 
designed for teachers and others who mi 
1) would like to study for graduate and undergraduate degrees K.] 
2) are interested in participating in informal programs of study ing 
3) wish to combine cultural and recreational advantages of on 
living in Cincinnati with study under university auspices. - 
} 
Programs of Study — sen 
Broad programs of study in education, in various fields of the arts and sciences, at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. , ait 
Institutes and Workshops — 6 | 
Designed for those who may wish to study in brief time-periods and under informal environ- bet 
ments, under skilled specialists drawn from the university faculties and from other institutions. ent 
Demonstration Teaching and Participation — ple 
Demonstration teaching in classes for slow learning children and pupils of the first six grades an 
of the elementary school. Demonstration teaching in creative activities and participation by vat 
the observers. sais 
Courses of Special Interest — C 
The School Band, The School and Community Chorus, Trade and Industrial Education, His- ¥ 
panic America, Drama‘of Ancient Greece and Rome, Sanscrit, The English Bible, Family mil 
Relations, Science Courses in the Pre-Medical Curriculum, Vegetation of Forest and Field in 3 
Summertime, Labor Relations. | 
cre 
Cultural and Recreational Privileges — bec 
Six weeks of Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and an orchestra 
selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — big league baseball at Crosley Field — the 
swimming, tennis, nature trails — special lecture series, travel films in color, music recitals, 
various social affairs, twenty minutes from the heart of Cincinnati shopping district — Play : 
school for children of Summer School students, from 9:00 A.M. — 12:00 N, Monday through Pr 
Friday. ate 
Note: Dormitory space is available, but write early. Likewise pre-registration for courses is pos 
advisable. ele 
For complete catalogue, including application for admission form, pre 
or information on housing, address : 
Dean of Summer School Di 
” sec 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI 21, OHIO tio 
pre 
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Report of Committee to Study K. E. A. Constitution 


ih HE K.E.A. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY at 


it; meeting in Louisville, Kentucky on 
April 16, 1948, authorized and directed 
the incoming President to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the K.E.A. Constitution 
with a view to its revision and improve- 
ment. On August 4, 1948, President H. 
L. Donovan appointed the following 
members to this committee: Walter Jet- 
ton, Chairman, Glenn Swing, Mrs. C. T. 
Ward, Miss Nanalyne Brown, Charles 
Spain, and Mrs. Marguerite Fowler. 
Since that time the members of this com- 
mittee have given careful study to the 
K.E.A. Constitution, and at the last meet- 
ing of the committee held in Lexington 
on January 17, 1949, decided to recom- 
mend to the 1949 K.E.A. Delegate As- 
sembly that certain amendments be 
adopted. The complete committee report 
is published below in order that the mem- 
bers of the Delegate Assembly and the 
entire K.E.A. membership may have am- 
ple time to study the proposed changes 
and may be properly informed in ad- 
vance of the April convention. 

The principal changes in the K.E.A. 
Constitution recommended by the com- 
mittee are listed below. 

1. The K.E.A. dues would be in- 
creased from $2.50 to $3.50. This is 
recommended in view of rising costs and 
the expanding services of the K.E.A. 

2. The K.E.A. President and Vice 
Presidents would assume office immedi- 
ately following their election. The pur- 
pose of this change is to give the newly 
elected officers a voice in setting up the 
program and budget for the year. 

3. Members of the K.E.A. Board of 
Directors would be limited to two con- 
secutive terms of office following adop- 
tion of the revised Constitution. This 
proposal would give wider representa- 
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tion on the K.E.A. Board of Directors. 

4. Members of the K.E.A. Delegate 
Assembly would be chosen by the K.E.A. 
members in each school district or unit. 
The Committee believes that this would 
“personalize” the K.E.A. and would 
bring the Association closer to all its 
members. 

5. A meeting of the district officers 
would be held prior to June 1 each year 
to plan the programs for the following 
year. Under the present Constitution the 
date is August 15. The purpose of the 
proposed change is to enable the district 
officers to plan their programs in advance 
of the school year. 

It is suggested that this report be 
studied and thoroughly discussed at the 
next teachers’ meeting in each school dis- 
trict in Kentucky. 

The Committee Report 

“We, the members of the Committee 
to study the K.E.A. Constitution, respect- 
fully submit the following proposed 
amendments to the K.E.A. Constitution 
for the consideration of the K.E.A. Dele- 
gate Assembly at its next meeting to be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky on April 20, 
1949.” 

\ Walter C. Jetton, Chairman 
(Mrs.) Emma B.-Ward 
Glenn O. Swing 
(Mrs.) Marguerite D. Fowler 
Charles Spain 
Nanalyne Brown 

“That the following Articles and Sec- 
tions of the K.E.A. Constitution be 
amended so that when amended they shall 
read as follows: 

Article II 

Sec. 1. All persons actively engaged 

in educational work including adminis- 


trative and supervisory positions in the. 


state, may become active members of this 
Association upon payment of an annual 
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fee of from $4.00 to $4.50 at the discre- 
tion of the District Association. This fee 
shall be apportioned in accordance with 
the provisions in Article VII, Sec. 1. 

Sec. 3. Any person eligible for ac- 
tive membership may become a life mem- 
ber of this Association and his District 
Association by paying the life dues of 
sixty dollars ($60.00), $45.00 of which 
shall be retained by the State Association 
and $15.00 sent to his District Associa- 
tion. All life membership fees received 
by the State Association shall be invested 
by the Association and only the income 
therefrom used. 

Article III 

The fiscal year of the Association shall 
begin on July 1, and end on June 30 of 
the following year. 

Article IV 

Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of this 
Association shall be: a President, a First 
Vice-President, and a Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a Board of Directors. The 
President and the two Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected by the Delegate Assem- 
bly by secret ballot. Nominations for 
these officers shall be made from the 
floor of the Delegate Assembly on the day 
preceding the time of voting. The Pres- 
ident and Vice Presidents shall take office 
at the closing session of the conyention 
at which the election is held. The Board 
of Directors shall consist of the incoming 
President and the outgoing President of 
the Association and the First Vice-Pres- 
ident and Second Vice-President, who 
shall be ex-officio members, and one 
member’ from each of the District As- 
sociations of the State -who shall be 
elected for a period of three years in 
such manner as the District Association 
may determine. Provided, however, that 
no director may serve more than two 
terms of office in succession subsequent to 
the adoption of this section. 
Sec. 3. Staff. The professional staff 
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of the Association shall consist of a See- 
retary, Treasurer, and such other en- 
ployees as the Board of Directors may 
determine to be necessary. Members of 
the professional staff shall work under 
the direction of the Board of Directors 
and shall perform such duties as may }e 
prescribed by the Board of Directors and 
this Constitution. The professional staff 
shall be provided with such assistants and 
clerical help as the Board of Directors 
may deem necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the functions of the As- 
sociation. 

The Secretary shall be the executive 
agent of the Board and may be selected 
by the Board of Directors to serve as 
treasurer in addition to his other duties. 
The Secretary shall keep an accurate rec- 
ord of the proceedings of the Delegate 
Assembly, of the Board of Directors and 
of the general Association. He shall 
have charge of the membership cam- 
paign and shall receive and acknowledge 
receipt of dues by issuing membership 
cards. He shall keep an exact roll of the 
membership of the State Association. 
The Secretary shall also perform such 
other duties and functions as may be 
determined by the Board of Directors. 

The Treasurer shall receive all funds 
for the Association, deposit them in the 
name of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in a bank designated by the Board of 
Directors and to pay them out only on the 
order of the Association or of the Board 
of Directors. He shall be required to 
furnish bond in such amount as de- 
termined by the Board of Directors, the 
expenses of premiums thereon being paid 
by the general Association. He shall re- 
ceive and receipt all membership fees 
of the State and District Associations 
and shall deposit three dollars and fifty 
cents $(3.50) of each fee to the account 
of the State Association and shall remit 
the remainder to the secretary of the 
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District Association in which the member 
holds his teaching residence. 
Article VI 
Sec. 2. The President of this As- 


sociation shall call a meeting of the- 


Presidents and Secretaries of the several 
District Associations not later than June 
1 each year for the purpose of making 
arrangements for meetings of the District 
A-sociations. 

Article VII 

Sec. 1. The Constitution and By- 
Laws of District Associations shall be 
consistent with this Constitution. Each 
district shall require of each of its mem- 
bers a fee of from $4.00 to $4.50, all of 
which sall be transmitted to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of this Association. He 
shall retain three dollars and fifty cents 
($3.50) of each fee for the General As- 
sociation, and within thirty days (30) 
days after its receipt, he shall send the 
remainder to the Secretary of the District 
in which the member has his (or her) 
teaching residence. 

Sec. 3. On or before February 1 of 
each year, the active K.E.A. members in 
each school district or unit shall meet 
and elect delegates to the K.E.A. Dele- 
gate Assembly. Representation shall be 
based on the following schedule: One 
delegate for each school district; one 
delegate for the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, provided such unit has twenty or 
more active members; one delegate for 
each institution of higher education, pro- 


vided such unit has twenty or more active * 


members; one additional delegate per 
school district or unit for each one hun- 
dred active members or major fraction 
thereof. The President and Secretary of 
each District Association shall serve as 
additional delegates in the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the 
K.E.A. members in each school district 
or unit to elect one alternate to the Dele- 
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gate Assembly for each delegate elected. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be qualified 
to serve as a delegate to the Delegate As- 
sembly who has not paid the Association 
dues on or before February 1. 

Sec. 6. Immediately following the 
election of delegates, the secretary of the 
local education association, or some per- 
son designated by the K.E.A. members of 
the school district or unit, shall transmit 
to the Executive Secretary of the Associ- 
ation a list of the delegates and alternates 
which have been duly elected. Delegates 
shall be certified in the order named on 
the list of delegates and alternates so 
submitted. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the number of delegates to which 
a school district or unit may be officially 
entitled, the membership records of the 
Executive Secretary as of 3 p.m. on the 
first day of the annual meeting of the 
State Association shall be consulted. 


Article VIII 


Sec. 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of the delegates represent- 
ing the K.E.A. members of the school 
districts or units, the President and Sec- 
retary of each District Association, and 
the general officers of this Association. 
Each delegate shall present credentials of 
election signed by the secretary of the 
local education association or some per- 
son designated by the K.E.A. members of 
the school district or unit which he repre- 
sents. 

Sec. 3. The Delegate Assembly shall 
adopt its own parliamentary rules of pro- 
cedure. It shall by a plurality vote elect 
the general officers of the Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association. It shall be the 
legislative body of this Association, pos- 
sessing the power to advise the Board of 
Directors in all matters, and to recom- 
mend and adopt educational policies and 
activities which shall be pursued by this 
Association. The President shall be en- 
titled to vote only in case of a tie.” 








Mrs. Mary Hopce Cox 


oT HE EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS has 


been the most outstanding success of any 
phase of the lend-lease program,” said 
Mr. J. W. Rodda, President of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers in the British 
Isles, in his address of welcome to the 
116 United States teachers at a luncheon 
at the Mayfair Hotel in London recently. 

That statement is not an exaggeration 
at all if one places any sort of value on 
the positive elements that result from a 
thorough understanding of the peoples 
of other countries. I have been working 
at this job of being an exchange teacher 
for only four months, but even now I can 
visualize to some extent the tremendous 
significance and importance of such a 
scheme. 


The only way actually to know a coun- 
try is to live and work with its people. 
As I come in contact with the children 
in the schoolroom each day and learn to 
know them intimately and through them 
their parents and their home life; as I 
work with and talk with teachers of all 
kinds; as I meet socially on many differ- 
ent occasions still other people; and as I 
talk informally with men and women on 
trains and buses, in the stores, and on the 
street corners, I begin to understand the 
people of North Ireland. I am learning 
from them their present problems, their 
efforts to achieve, and their plans and 
hopes for the future. 

. The tourists pass through the country 
grumbling at the lack of all those most 
modern conveniences. they are accus- 
tomed to at home and condemning the 
people for poor transportation, poor 
food, and poor hotel accommodations. I 
have heard them. The exchange teacher 
stays long enough to know why all these 
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TEACHING IN NORTH IRELAND 





The author, Mrs. Mary Hodge Cox, is now 
teaching in the Woodburn Public Elementary 
School in North. Ireland under the Exchange 
Teacher Program of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Cox has taught for a number of 
years in the Barret Junior High School in 
Louisville, and under the exchange program 
her position is being filled this year by Mr. 
Samuel Frame, a teacher from North Ireland. 
Mr. Frame has been invited to prepare an arti- 
cle dealing with his impression of our schools 
for a later issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. 











conditions exist; and, viewed in the light 
of historical facts, geographical factors, 
environmental forces, and present handi- 
caps, that teacher could have nothing but 
praise and admiration for the achieve- 
ments of the British people. For, after 
acquiring this sort of background in one’s 
own community, one can come to know 
well and appreciate thoroughly the other 
parts of the British Isles, ample opportu- 
nity for travel being given the exchange 
teacher. 

We, in turn, just as truly represent the 
United States to these people. They study 
us and evaluate everything we say and 
do in the light of the fact that we are 
Americans. It is a kind and friendly ap- 
praisal in most cases, but, consciously or 
unconsciously, the process goes on. Even 
the smaller children are not free from it. 
The very first day of school, my princi- 
pal told me to take her class for a while 


-and she would issue books to my pupils. 


I gladly agreed, only to find that it was 
quite a difficult job for me to entertain 
forty little tots from 41% to 7 seven years 
of age. After we had talked about sev- 
eral obvious topics, I asked them if they 
would like for me to tell them a story. 
Oh, to be sure! The only one I could 
recall from the dim recesses of kinder- 
garten experience was that of Goldilocks 
and the three bears. I am sure it had 
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been twenty years since I had thought of 
it, but I plunged bravely ahead. When 
I came to the business of eating, I said 
Goldilocks found three bowls of SOUP, 
and I told the rest of the story referring 
to SOUP. When the teacher finally took 
charge and I had gone to my room, one 
little girl raised her hand and said, “Miss 
Gault, I really feel sorry for the people 
in America.” 

“Feel sorry for them?” exclaimed Miss 
Gault. “Why, Joan?” 

“Because the Americans do not know 
that it was PORRIDGE which Goldilocks 
ate. They think it was soup.”. 

That is an example of how careful we 
have to be! 


Despite the fact that it has rained al- 
most every day since we arrived in Bel- 
fast on August 4, the ‘weather has not 
been able to dampen my enthusiasm for 
the many new and interesting experiences 
that come my way almost as often as the 
rain; the sun shines sometime during 
every day, and North Ireland is indeed a 
beautiful country. I am tempted just 
here to try to describe the Irish land- 
scape; but, remembering just in time how 
well that has been done by those far abler 
than I, I shall limit my remarks to per- 
sonal experiences. 


The boys and girls, of course, are very 
much like our own. They are most courte- 
ous, polite, and kind; in my school they 
have been unusually thoughtful and con- 
siderate of the foreign teacher in their 


midst. They are eager to learn every- 
thing they can about the United States. 
One can hardly understand their ardent 
enthusiasm for everything that comes 
from our country. I brought with me 
about a dozen current magazines. The 
children actually begged for the privi- 
lege of looking at them, and they formed 
lines outside my door each afternoon to 
get them to take home with them for the 
night. Over and over again I heard, 
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“Please, Miss, me Mummy and Daddy 
want to see the American ‘books’. I'll 
take good care of them.” And, the maga- 
zines always’ came back. Two months 
later, I still had my original number, but 
they were simply worn out from constant 
use. 


I asked each pupil in my room to 
choose some state in the Union for his 
own. Letters were written to the proper 
authorities asking for information, fold- 
ers, and booklets. Those are beginning 
to arrive, and when a pupil brings in new 
material from America, there is great 
excitement in my room, for every child 
must see it immediately. The pupils had 
a big laugh at my expense when one boy 
brought a wealth of material from Flor- 
ida. It was accompanied by a very cor- 
dial letter describing Florida as “the 
greatest state in the Union!” Pupils are 
preparing individual reports and dis- 
plays on their chosen states, and they are 
having a world of fun doing so. 


These Irish boys and girls have the 
same enthusiasm for our nicely illus- 
trated books. Barret Junior High School 
boys and girls and faculty members sent 
Woodburn School a hundred absolutely 
marvelous new story books, and I have 
no words that can adequately describe 
the delight of these children when the 
books were placed before them. Since 
they came, there has been less absence 
than ever in the history of the school! 
When a child’s work is finished, he may 
read one of them until the other pupils 
have completed their work. You may be 
sure that the laziest child in the room 
does not play around now, but, in a re- 
markably short time, he will announce 
that his sums are finished, and then add, 
“Please, Miss, may I get a book now?” 

In writing to thank Barret for this gift, 
one lad of fourteen said, “If all the 
world should go to war with each other, 
there would still be friendship between 
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the pupils of Barret and Woodburn 
Schools because of the beautiful books 
you have sent us.” Can diplomats de- 
vise a better scheme for fostering world 
peace or express it better? 

I am being asked quite frequently to 
speak to various groups, clubs, and school 
meetings. People want to hear about 
Kentucky, our life there, our nation and 
how we elect our officers, particularly our 
President; they want to discuss American 
education, to compare and contrast our 
system with that of North Ireland. 
Everywhere, there is that same interest 
in and the same genuine desire to know 
about our country and our customs. 


To be the right kind of exchange teach- 


er is not always easy. It consists of far 


. more than just the glamour of living 


abroad for a year. Even though Dr. 
Paul Smith, head of the Exchange Teach- 


er Program in Washington, and Miss 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


We specialize in financing schools 


throughout Kentucky. 


Our experience will be valuable 
to you in planning your building 
program. 


THE BANKERS BOND co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


{ Long Distance 238 
Telephones: ) Local JAckson 0226 
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Edith Ford, Chairman of the Interchange 
of Teachers in London, are on call prac- 
tically twenty-four hours in the day to 
render any assistance humanly possible 
to make the teachers happy and contented 
and keep them that way, the success of 
any one teacher’s year depends largely 
and finally upon herself. If one has the 
ability to adapt herself graciously to 
many strange customs and ways, if he 
can accommodate himself to different 
kinds of food from those to which he has 
been accustomed, if he can accept good- 
naturedly a different standard of living, 
if he has a keen sense of humor and can 
laugh at dilemmas, if he has a genuine 
desire to learn about the people and to 
understand them in the true sense, if he 
loves his country enough and admires it 
enough to be willing to act his best at all 
times so that others may see it at its best, 
then that teacher should apply for an ex- 
change job. And please don’t ask me if 
I qualify; time alone will tell. 


I do know this. For me, it is just as 
one of my friends described it, “a great 
and shining experience,” one which I en- 
joy more every day, and which money 
could not buy. Last week, a “wee lad” 
of nine, not even in my own homeroom, 


handed me this note at 9:30 A.M. 
Dear Mrs. Cox, 


I want to go back to America with 
you more than anything. My father 
and mother won’t care, as there are 
nine of us anyway. Please say you 
will take me, and I'll do everything 
you ask me to the very minute you 
ask it. Let me know at lunch time 
if you will do this. 

Tommy McAuley. 


Could I give you any better argument 
for being an exchange teacher? 
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THE KENTUCKY ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 


A caw during the K.E.A. Convention 


in Louisville, the teachers of the state will 
have the pleasure of hearing an All- 
State Orchestra Concert presented by 
high school students from Kentucky. 
This is necessary to strengthen the tender 
roots and fine interest and efforts made 
last year in the revival of an All-State 
Orchestra during K.E.A. after an absence 
ol ten years. This decision was reached 
by a special committee, after a most 
thorough discussion of the relative needs 
of our state band and orchestra programs 
and the valuable contribution which the 
All-State Organization would make dur- 
ing K.E.A. 

The special committee representing 
the Kentucky Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association, The Kentucky Music 
Educators Association, the K.E.A., and 
the Louisville Board of Education Music 
Dept. met in Louisville, Nov. 20, 1948, 
in the K.E.A. office to plan the music 
program for K.E.A. the following spring. 

Mr. James E. Van Peursem, President 
of the K.B.0.D.A. headed the group, 
many of whom had traveled long dis- 
tances and at personal expense in order 
to be present for discussion and promo- 
tion of this worthy project. 

Committee chairmen selected were: 

Personal—Mr. Joe Beach, Shelby- 
ville High School. 

Arrangements—Mr. Van Rose, Hal- 
leck Hall High School, Louisville. 

Publicity—Miss Fannie S. Stoll, 
Jeffersontown High School. 

Mr. Van Peursem was directed to se- 
cure a conductor for. the orchestra from 
a selected list of well-known music ed- 
ucator-conductors, suggested by commit- 
tee members. 

The committee hopes that the Second 
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FANNIE E. STOLL 
.@ 


All-State Orchestra performance will as- 
sure orchestra security in the schools’ 
program and that in 1950 a plan will be 
developed to rotate bands, orchestras and 
chorus on the K.E.A. Convention pro- 
grams on successive years. 
Special committee members present 
were: 
Mr. John W. Brooker, Secretary of 
K.E.A. 
Mr. Paul Ferran, Secretary-Treasurer 
of K.M.E.A. 
Dr. Weldon Hart, 
K.M.E.A. 
Miss Helen Boswell, Supervisor of 
Music, Louisville. 
Mr. John Zurfluh, Asst. Supervisor of 
Music, Louisville. 
Mr. James E. Van Peursem, President 
of K.B.0.D.A. 
Dr. Hugh Gunderson, Vice President 
of K.B.0.D.A. 
Mr. Vance Rose, (for Joe Beach, Sec. 
K.B.0.D.A.). 
.Miss Fannie S. Stoll, Treasurer of 


K.B.0.D.A. 


President of 





A study of American railroad trans 
portation as railway transportation is so 
closely related to the history and develop- 
ment of our country and touches the 
everyday life of our people in so many 
ways, it is very important that the stu- 
dent have a good understanding of this 
basic industry. 

A source book and Teacher’s Manual 
have been prepared on this important 
subject. These books together with ac- 
companying illustrations have been com- 
bined in a “Teacher’s Kit’’, which can be 
secured by writing to the Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Elementary Versus Secondary Teaching 


For THE LAST FEW YEARS the decrease 


in the number of college students plan- 
ning to enter the elementary field of 
teaching has become acute in practically 
every state in the union, even though the 
demand for elementary teachers is much 
greater than for secondary teachers. It 
has now become necessary to find some 
means whereby a more equal balance 
may be established between the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. For this rea- 
son an attempt has been made to deter- 
mine some of the factors which influence 
the choice of level of college students 
now preparing to teach. 


An investigation in twenty-two Ken- 
tucky colleges revealed that some of the 
specific factors which influenced a large 
number of prospective teachers to select 
the elementary level and a small number 
to choose the secondary level are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Greater opportunity to study and 

guide children of this age group.. 

2. Greater demand for good teachers. 

3. Value of preparation in home life. 

4, Previous experiences with age 

groups. 

5. Greater enthusiasm for learning at 

this age level. 

6. Influence of members of immediate 

family. 

On the other hand some factors tended 
to influence a large number of prospec- 
tive teachers to select the secondary level 
and a small number to choose the ele- 
mentary level. The following specific 
factors appeared to be most influential 
in terms of secondary teaching: 

1. Will come in contact with different 

groups of pupils during the day. 
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2. Pupils at this age level represent 
a higher level of academic achieve- 
ment. 


3. Greater opportunity to influence 
this age group in choosing desirable 
professions. 


4. Greater opportunity for advance. 
ment. 


5. Association with more _ highly 
trained teachers. 


The following factors tended to have 
had a significant influence upon both 
groups of prospective teachers: 


1. Guidance by the college attended. 


2. Opportunity for the use of initiative 
in making social adjustments with- 
in the group. ' 

3. Introduction of new subjects and 
new methods from year to year. 


4, Opportunity to help develop lead- 
ership among boys and girls of this 
age group. 

5. Greater variety of social contacts. 

6. Influence of former teachers. 


Now that some of the reasons for 
choosing each level are known, what can 
be done to improve the situation? In the 
first place the investigation revealed that 
the greater shortage of teachers does exist 
at the elementary level. Further pub- 
licity concerning this acute shortage of 
and greater demand for competent teach- 
ers at the elementary level on the part of 
everyone who is aware of this critical 
condition should counteract the belief 
still held by many that teaching at the 
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secondary level offers greater opportu- 
nity. 

What can the colleges do to improve 
this situation? All teacher training in- 
stitutions should give more attention to 
and assume greater responsibility in ac- 
quainting prospective teachers with the 
existing shortage of qualified teachers 
at the elementary level. One of the most 
ellective means for securing capable per- 
sons at the elementary level is to provide 
actual experiences with pupils of this 
age. 

Working conditions at the elemenary 
level, in some respects, do not appear to 
be as attractive or as appealing as they 
might be to prospective teachers. For this 
reason there is a tendency to select the 
secondary level rather than the elemen- 
tary level. For example, lack of a free 
period during the day for relaxation of 
the busy teachers, less recognition by the 
high school and the community of the 
extracurricular program, and over- 
crowded rooms cause the prospective 
teacher to look upon the job as drudgery 
to be avoided. Who shall assume this 
responsibility? This responsibility rests 
heavily upon the board of education, the 
superintendent and his staff, and the com- 
munity. These groups should re-examine 
the entire elementary program in the light 
of the needs of the children and teachers, 
and upon the basis of these needs cc- 
operatively attempt to secure improve- 
ment as rapidly as possible. 

There is a tendency for prospective 
teachers to seek companionship of more 
highly trained teachers; thus they choose 
the secondary level. It seems advisable 
that the requirements for certification of 
elementary teachers be raised to the same 
standard as those of secondary teachers 
in order to counteract this situation. Pos- 
sibly there has been an error in thinking 
that lower requirements are the best 
means for encouraging college youth into 
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the elementary field. It seems probable 
that by raising the requirements from 
two years to four years of college train- 
ing many competent youth will prepare 
for elementary teaching who may other- 
wise choose secondary teaching. 

Another condition which was revealed 
in the investigation is that many prospec- 
tive teachers desire to work with students 
who represent a higher level of academic 
achievement; thus they choose the sec- 
ondary level. This tendency probably 
results from strong emphasis on subject 
matter achievement in the high school 
and in the college. These institutions 
should assume the responsibility for fun- 
damental revision in their educational 
programs in order to counteract the ex- 
isting condition. 

If a more equal balance is to be estab- 
lished between the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels of teaching, it is time for 
every one to wake up and take hold of the 
critical problem which is crushing your 
profession. Let’s clean up those unde- 
sirable conditions in our elementary 
schools, making them more attractive and 
more appealing to those seeking the 
teaching profession. Let’s publicize those 
conditions which are appealing in our 
recruiting campaign. Only when those 
who are now in the profession begin to 
march forward will the crucial problems 
now threatening the teaching field begin 
to disappear. 


MEXICO 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
3rd Session 
July 29 — Aug. 25 
Conducted in MEXICO CITY, TAXCO and 
ACAPULCO. 


Interlude of Study and Travel at a very low 
cost. 


For further information: 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second Street, Wichita, Kansas 
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FOR TEACHERS 


“The Impact of the War Upon American 
Education” by I. L. Kandel. University of 
North Carolina Press. $4.25. The recent 
war focused, among other things, a strong 
light upon the deficiencies of American educa- 
tional institutions; this was done in such a 
way that interest came from what had pre- 
viously been lethargy. Now comes a scholar- 
ly study which examines minutely some of 
these revelations: exodus of teachers, federal 
aid for education, shortage discovered in 
areas of study which public schools professed 
to teach, and the threatened disappearance in 
higher education of traditional studies not nec- 
essary for winning the war. Special attention 
is given to the fact that the public even 
now is not aware of the great need for qual- 
ified teachers. Discussion is made of present 
training and future needs. The book’s most 
significant feature is its carefully planned and 
presented blueprint for the future. 

“The Teaching of Reading” by Paul McKee. 
Houghton Mifflin. Educators everywhere 
should welcome this “improved and modern 
program which implements the progress 
made during the past decade in the improve- 
ment of instruction in reading in the ele- 
mentary school”. The book begins with a 
detailed analysis of the nature of the process 
of reading. This is followed by a full presen- 
tation of a program of instruction which even- 
tually. can eliminate much of the remedial 
reading now causing much concern. Mr. 
McKee established four programs essential 
for adequate instruction: fundamentals of 
reading, reading-study jobs, children’s liter- 
ature, and oral reading. The text has been 
well documented, though the author points 
out that not all possible references have been 
included. This is a scholarly study based 
upon research and experience. It is exceed- 
ingly practical, and interested readers may be 
told exactly what to do. 

“Film and Education” edited by Godfrey 
Elliott. Philosophical Library. $7.50. The 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


editor sets for here a succinct purpose of its 
organization: “to present within the useful 
limits of one volume a comprehensive survey 
of the present and potential uses of the l6mm 
educational motion picture in our modern so- 
ciety.” To achieve this aim he has divided the 
discussion into five major parts, further broken 
down into thirty-seven chapters, each written 
by an outstanding authority in the educational 
film field especially selected for his ability 
to speak on the subject. Part I is devoted to 
the nature of the educational film; Part II, 
called “The Educational Film in the Class- 
room”, consists of thirteen chapters which deal 
with the use of the film in specific classes, such 
as reading and science. Part III is aimed 
at an explanation of how films may be used 
with adult groups—armed services, library, 
training personnel, etc. The last two divi- 
sions show how the educational film has been 
used abroad and contain practices which have 
been used effectively in dealing with admin- 
istrative problems and practices. The whole 
method of presentation is novel, and the book 
is of great value and practicality. It should 
be widely read and utilized. 

“We Build Together” (Revised Edition) by 
Charlemae Rollins. National Council of 
Teachers of English. 65c. This is “a read- 
er’s guide to Negro life and literature for ele- 
mentary and high school use” and is a valu- 
able and comprehensive contribution. Follow- 
ing a rather detailed introduction which ex- 
amines the criteria for judging books about 
Negroes for young people, the author gives 
complete information about such books for 
children and young people. The annotated 
bibliographies are especially good. There is 
also much space devoted to reference books, 
films, pictures, exhibits, slides, radio scripts, 
transcriptions, periodicals, and pamphlets. 

TEXTBOOKS 

“Count Five”, Stories-the Numbers Tell”, 
and “Number Magic” by Bartoo, Stinson, and 
Osborn. Webster Publishing Co. This is a 


new series of three combination textbooks and 
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workbooks designed to develop number under- 
standings in the first two grades. The books 
are attractive in content and format and 
should be popular with teachers and students 
alike. The first is designed for kindergarten 
or first grade and is based on common pre- 
school experiences. The second is for the 
upper first grade and uses a primer level vo- 
cabulary. The last, intended for grade two, 
continues explanation and uses of the concepts 
introduced in its predecessors. 

“Adventures With Animals and Plants” by 
Kroeber and Wolff. Heath. Exceedingly at- 
tractive is this new high school biology. The 
subject appears to be presented in a compre- 
hensive manner and includes the usual teach- 
ing and learning devices, pictures, charts, 
photographs, questions and exercises, and 
activities. 

“This is America’s Story” by Wilder, Lud- 
lum. and Brown. Houghton Mifflin. This 
text in American history for grades seven and 
eight seems to be especially well done. It is 
attractive in appearance and reads like a thrill- 
ing adventure story, with a high regard for 
facts and accuracy. Activity devices and il- 
lustrations are well prepared and sufficiently 
numerous. 

FICTION 

“The Hickory Stick” by Virgil Scott. Wm. 
Morrow & Co. $3.95. Though this is a novel 
which no teacher will want to miss reading, 
it must be said that it fails to achieve its 
purpose and that it does not meet the stand- 
ards of a well written story. This is an ac- 
count of the beginning of the teaching career 
of Doug Harris and is detailed at times to 
almost excruciating monotony. Almost every- 
thing pertaining to the profession is damned 
in no uncertain terms: college training, 
courses in education, school boards, teachers 
themselves, and public school administrators. 
Granted that there are certain outstanding de- 
ficiencies among these groups, it is a fallacious 
conception that everything is wrong with all of 
them. Teachers will enjoy traveling over some- 
what familiar points at the same time they will 
become incensed over a greatly disjointed 
pdesentation. 


“The Running of the Tide” by Esther 
Forbes. Houghton Mifflin. $4. Followers of 
the readable and scholarly Miss Forbes are 
likely to be rather disappointed with her new 
novel at the same time they agree that time 
spent with it is not wholly lost. Salem before 
and during the War of 1812 provides the 
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historic setting, and that is accurate and vivid 
enough for the most exacting reader. The 
tale concerns the fortunes of the four Inman 
brothers, especially of Dash, the oldest. The 
characterization is full-bodied and credible, 
but the wealth of characters and incidents 
seem overly dramatic and overdone. It is 
as if Miss Forbes has relinquished art for 
popularity. The whole thing proceeds at a 
snail-like pace. 

“Angel in the Wardrobe” by Robert Tal- 
lant. Doubleday. $3. As in other novels by 
this author, New Orleans is the brilliantly 
conceived setting. The plot deals with an old 
woman and her efforts to keep together her 
family and their traditions. What happens 
to them provides merry pastime reading. 

“Something Gleamed” by Theda Kenyon. 
Messner. $3. In this historical novel of the 
Revolutionary War period a little known inci- 
dent has been expanded into a big story. 
There are many characters, a war background, 
and an excellent picture of old New York. 


JUVENILE 

“The Red Chair Waits” by Alice M. Hug- 
gins. Westminster. $2.75. The author of 
this book for older boys and girls is a native 
American who has spent most of her life in 
China. Her novel concerns the problems of 
a Chinese girl who has been taught at a Chris- 
tian school and who rebels against the mar- 
riage customs of her country. It is outstand- 
ing for the background of life in modern 
China. 

“The Wishing Star” by Mabel C. Widdemer. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. Older girls will find 
rare entertainment in this novel of 19th Cen- 
tury America. Washington Irving is a promi- 
nent character in a story full of interesting 
people, excellently sketched background mate- 
rial, and even a mystery to heighten suspense. 

“Chains for Columbus” by Alfred Powers. 
Westminster. $2.50. When Columbus re- 
turned to Spain in 1500, he was in chains; 
these same chains eventually became important 
features in the life of a 15-year-old boy, whose 
experiences will thrill boys of his age today. 
There is an unusually good historical back- 
ground that also has originality. 

“Three Golden Rivers” by Olive Price. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. Pittsburgh in 1850 
provides the setting for an exceptionally good 
story for readers of 12 and up. It is the story 
of a family of four children who used their 
own ability and ingenuity to find success in 
varying fields. 
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justifiable pride to at least one phase of 
her system: of education, the Area Voca- 
tional School, the development of which 
the Bluegrass State has now taken a no- 
ticeable lead on the national vocational 
education level. 

The Area Vocational School, of which 
there are now thirteen in Kentucky, has 
ably met and is still meeting on an in- 
creasing scale, the vocational training 
needs of thousands of Kentuckians be- 
tween the ages of 16-to-65. These thir- 
teen schools have gradually evolved from 
the program of trade and industrial edu- 
cation which has been offered in our state 
for thirty years under the so-called 
Smith-Hughes Law which also provided 
for vocational training in agriculture, 
home economics, and in recent years, dis- 
tributive education. 





The author received the B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from the University of Kentucky and 
has done additional work at Colorado State 
College. Since 1925, he has been engaged in 
the field of public education as teacher, ocach, 
high school principal and instructor in voca- 
tional education. At present, Mr. Hankins is 
located at the University of Kentucky as Head 
of the Department of Industrial Education and 
Acting Chairman of the Division of Vocational 
Education. 











Prior to 1940, most trade training was 
given in departments of high schools, and 
the instruction was confined to a few 
trades. In that year, the National De- 
fense Training program was started in 
the nation’s vocational schools to meet 


‘the growing demand for trained workers 


in industry as our country rushed prep- 
arations for war. Training continued 
apace for five years during which period 





KENTUCKY PIONEERS A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


Tuomas L. HANKINS 
* 


more than 100,000 persons were pre- 
pared in Kentucky’s thirteen schools to 
take jobs in industries essential to na- 
tional defense. The federal government 
bore most of the expenses of supplying 
these schools with modern equipment and 
all necessary instructional supplies and 
materials. Following the war, quantities 
of surplus equipment and supplies were 
acquired which placed these schools in 
an even better position to provide train- 
ing on real industrial equipment. 

Thirteen of these schools are now in 
operation. They are located at Ashland, 
Bowling Green, Lexington, Harlan, Haz- 
ard, Louisville, Madisonville, Owens- 
boro, Paducah (2), Somerset, Paintsville 
and Covington. Each serves a specified 
number of counties. 


Instruction is available to full-time, 
part-time, and evening students, Full- 
time students are for the most part boys 
and girls of high school age who are pre- 
paring themselves for skilled occupa- 
tions. Part-time students, including ap- 
prentices, receive instruction that is di- 
rectly related to their jobs. Evening stu- 
dents are generally older boys and men 
who are employed full-time during the 
day. The courses deal mainly with the 
technical aspects of trades and are 
planned to help workers advance to bet- 
ter positions. 

The appreciable number: of veterans 
enrolled has led some to believe that 
these area schools are special institutions 
organized for this group. This is not 
true. All except Northern Kentucky, 
Mayo, and West Kentucky vocational 
schools, which are under the control of 
the State Board of Education, are integral 
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units of local city or county school syé- 
tems. 

The enrollment as of December 1948 
was 8,606, a clear indication that these 
schools are a very important part of our 
public system of education. As they con- 
tinie to develop and expand their serv- 
ices, they will meet life adjustment needs 
of an increasing number of 80% of 
young people who go directly from high 
school to work. 





Music Teachers, Please Note 


\t a meeting on January 15, during 
the clinic held at the University of Louis- 
ville, teachers of chorus and vocal music 
agreed to meet during the April conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation to effect a permanent organization. 
It is proposed that the organization be 
afhliated with the K.E.A. or that it be, in 
effect, one section of the Kentucky Music 
Educators Association. Dr. Weldon 
Hart, of Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege, President of the K.M.E.A., is in 
hearty sympathy with the meeting to or- 
ganize teachers whose first interest and 
obligation is in singing. The time sug- 
gested is 9:30 on Thursday, April 21, the 
place to be announced later. Please 
watch the K.E.A. Journal and the official 


program for the final announcement. 





TEACHERS! BORROW | 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy !=Private! 


If you need money y amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mal this at ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAI 
j Completely private. board, 
ketheloanin the rivacy of yourown home i 
l BY MAIL on wed ee iy. Tan Soe ea | 
| monthly i: ws anees rs hed, 
durin fee pn wacationify ores 
in plain envelope. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY. malt adtoceet 
| “2 216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





8 New 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT” 
Booklets 


Just published by 
_ Film Council 
of America 










With many teach- 
er and parent 
groups show- 
ing a constantly 
growing interest 
in audio-visual 
education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America may be 
able to help you help your school, P.T. A. and 


community. 


What is the Film Council of America? This 
organization is a non-profit, non-political 
‘‘clearing house’’ for coordinating efforts of 
producers, distributors, and users of cultural, 
educational, and training films. The FCA may 
hold the answers to your own questions about 
films for school, P.T. A., club or adult study. 


The Film Council’s eight new booklets are each 
designed to give clear, simple information on a 
particular phase of film use for school, club or 
community. They are 15c each or $1 for com- 


plete set of 8, postpaid. 


Here are titles of 8 booklets in series: 


e@ HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY USE 

e@ HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY 
USE 

@ HOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES 

e@ HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMU- 
NITY FILM WORKSHOPS 

e@ HOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL 

e@ HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM 
FORUM 

e@ HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM 
INFORMATION CENTER 

@ HOW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL 


If further interested, just write directly to Film 
Council of America, 6 W. Ontario Street, 
Chicago 10, IIlinois. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful 
to you just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’'s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 





standard of a i 
quality for semua 
real chewing a S 
satisfaction. 
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1.Q. Iresignedin 
October and requested a 
refund immediately. I 
have not received my 
_ check. Did my papers 
» reach your office? 


A. Your application 
' reached us in October. 
} Refund was delayed for 
two reasons: (1) We had 
to write for your Retire- 
ment Certificate. It was 
not attached to applica- 
tion as it should have 
been. (2) We could not receive your last con- 
tribution until November. After it was re- 
ceived not only account but all teachers’ ac- 
counts had to be posted with contributions 
and interest before any refunds received in 
October could be approved. 

Your name will be on the pay roll of re- 
funds for December 1, and check should reach 
you the last of December. There is no way to 
shorten this procedure. 

2. Q. I am 53 years old and have taught 29 
years. My health is failing and I may have 
to quit teaching. Please give me all the ways 
in which I may handle my retirement pro- 
gram. 

A. You may (1) retire for disability and 
receive $424.00 per year. (2) accept leave 
for illness for one year making 30 years and 
be in “Deferred Retirement” status, paying 
each year to age 60, retiring at 60 with $647.00 
annuity, (3) be absent from teaching not over 
six (6) years, recover and return to teaching, 
paying no contribution for the absence, (4) 
withdraw your account which is $526.00. 

3. Q. My salary is $2,975.00 and I should 
pay $96.00 per year for retirement. Last year 
our bookkeeper deducted $85.60 only. May I 
pay the difference and receive full credit? 

A. You are correct. We have written your 
Superintendent in regard to your case and 
others. To bring your account into balance, 
send us a postal note for $10.40 plus 15c, total 
$10.55. 

4. Q. In 1946-47 I paid 3% instead of 4%. 
Can I make correction; if not, how do I 
stand? 

A. If no correction is made, you will re- 
ceive credit for three-fourths of a year for 
1946-47. You may make correction by 1949. 
Add 3% compound interest from July 1, 1947, 





sed 


N. O. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 
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until date of deposit, if deposit is made. 

5. Q. I am now teaching in Chicago. How 
long will interest be added to my account and 
how long may I leave it in Kentucky? 

A. Interest will be added during your {first 
three years of absence. You may leave your 
account in Kentucky Retirement System not 
more than during 13 years of absence. At 
the beginning of the 14th year it is forfeited. 

6. Q. I am 48 years old and have 16 years 
of prior service and 7 years of subsequent 
service; maximum contribution all along. At 
age 65 (1) how much will I receive if retired? 
(2) what will the actuarial value be? and (3) 
what will I have contributed? 

A. (1) A little over $1,000.00, (2) value 
$12,400, (3) $2,305.00. 

7. Q. I began teaching in Alabama in 1932 
and taught in Mississippi and Florida, coming 
to Kentucky in 1948. How do I get credit for 
this out-of-state service? 

A. Have the respective superintendents of 
each school system certify on Form 0-3 the 
service and salary for each year taught. For 
the years 1940 to 1948 pay the same contribu- 
tion you would have paid if you had been 
employed in Kentucky, plus 3% compound in- 
terest from the end of the year for which you 


want credit until paid. Your contribution is | 


3%, but not over $60.00 to July 1, 1946, and 
then not over $72.00 per year. This deposit 
will give you credit for 8 years; you will re- 
ceive credit free for the eight years prior to 
1940 after subsequent years are paid for, total 
16 years. This office will make the calcula- 
tions upon request. 

8. Q. Please list the states which will credit 
a Kentucky teacher with service, and the states 
from which Kentucky accepts credit for teach- 
ers coming to Kentucky. 

A. As of 1946 the following states will ac- 
cept, under conditions peculiar to their re- 
spective laws, out-of-state service: 

Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, South Dakota, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Vermont, 
Washington, Arkansas, and Kentucky. 

Conditions are by no means uniform. Write 
the Secretary of the Retirement System in 
which you are interested for details. Ken- 
tucky accepts credit from all states. 
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George Peabody College for Ceachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


TINANNAEUUTAUATTUTEE UT 
June 13 to August 19, 1949 
First Term: June 13 to July 15 


Second Term: July 15 to August 19 


For Bulletin and other information, write: Director of Admissions, George Peabody 


College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 




















| CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


do you have St your disposala y ee 


complet 
Plete, related curriculum service 


Only with the BASIC READERS 5. —d 
ee 


















Reading for Independence (Guiding the 
application of word-attack skills in 
actual reading situations) 

Health and Personal Development 

Science (Basic Studies in Science) 

Social Studies 

Arithmetic (Numbers We See, Number Stories, 
Study Arithmetic) 

In all these texts you have correlation 

with the Basic Readers in vocabulary and 

reading controls . . . teacher's guidebooks 
with full method helps and carry-over of 
sound teaching procedures from area to 

area .. . a balanced. integrated program 7 

for the elementary school. Re as 

Four-color chart of the CFS program . 
Sree on request 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


/ (QR cin 
me 


For finest action, today’s engines 
call for a motor fuel fortified with 
catalytic gasoline. Ashland makes 
this more powerful, smoother- 
operating product; makes it bet- 
ter than ever . . . makes it so 
that it’s always season-right. For 
greater driving pleasure, use 
Ashland Flying Octanes. 








Ashland Oil & Refining Company 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Home Office: 





PRODUCING . . TRANSPORTING REFINING MERCHANDISING 
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= IN THE SCHOOL YEAR of 1946- 


1947 as teacher-librarian in Russell 
Springs High School, I discovered a real 
need for student help in the library. For 
a few weeks I observed those who seemed 
most interested in books and magazines. 
After a personal conference with several 
of these students, I invited twelve boys 
and girls to meet with me for the purpose 
of organizing a library club. 

We met in the library at first, having 
neither conference room nor workroom 
at that time. All four high school classes 
were represented in the group. They 
elected a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, and a 
reporter, formulated their own laws and 
decided on the amount of dues to be paid 
monthly. They referred to themselves 
as “the lucky dozen” — they were so 
happy in their new adventure. The club 
is now known simply as The Russell 
Springs High School Library Club. 





ORGANIZING A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY CLUB 


Mrs. BEATRICE POWELL 
Teacher-Librarian 


Russell Springs High School 
& 


A short time after the club became ac. 
tive, the principal assigned a room in the 
building to be our workroom and club 
room. 

As sponsor, I endeavored to remain in 
the background as far as possible, giving 
instructions at regular meetings, and at 
other times only when necessary. Of 
course during the first weeks following 
the organization, we met at least once 
a week so that I might give basic instruc- 
tion in the use of the library, which most 
of them had never had before. We 
chose the noon hour for meetings since 
more of the members could attend at that 
time. 

Very soon I discovered specific apti- 
tudes in the various members. Three of 


the girls became quite proficient in book 
mending; this saved the expense of send- 





Members of the Russell Springs High School Library Club 
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ing many books to the bindery. Two 
others could type; they assisted in typing 
lists, book cards and pockets, overdue no- 
tices, and magazine slips. (We have stu- 
dents sign for magazines as this prevents 
much careless handling of them.) Other 
members who excelled in such subjects 
as art or music could help in making 
posters and in preparing programs when 
called upon. During the year the li- 
brary club presented two assembly pro- 
grams — a library play and a group of 
book reviews interspersed with suitable 
musical selections. 

In dividing the work in the library, 
each club member had a definite assign- 
ment. Each had his or her turn at the 
circulation desk; shelf-reading; keeping 
the magazines in order, putting the news- 
papers on sticks; writing overdue notices; 
stamping new books and magazines; de- 
livering messages to members of the fac- 
ulty; dusting books and shelves; arrang- 
ing bulletin board displays; and keeping 
the library tidy. 

At Christmas time the club planned a 
party. The club room was decorated to 
depict the true Christmas spirit. The 
group exchanged presents and gave their 
sponsor a present. The home economics 
girls in the club prepared refreshments. 
After the party, our Christmas tree was 
moved to the library to give it a touch of 
holiday cheer. 

At the close of the school year the 
school faculty awarded the library club 
president a medal for outstanding serv- 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


The photograph on the cover of this 
issue is used through the courtesy of the 
Soil Conservation Service. It portrays 
high school students studying posters 
showing the advantages of good farming 
over bad farming practices. 
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ice and faithfulness in library work. He 
proudly wears that medal every day and 
was re-elected president for another year. 

This year there are fifteen members 
in the club, including some junior high 
school students who act as helpers to the 
regular members. 

Since it was necessary for me to have 
a leave of absence for part of the school 
year to complete work toward a degree, 
the club is responsible for the smooth 
operation of the library, with the princi- 
pal and other faculty members supervis- 
ing the work. Before I left in the fall, 
we worked out a plan whereby a club 
member is in charge of the circulation 
desk each period in the school day and 
certain ones are assigned particular tasks 
along the route a book takes from the 
time it is checked against the bill until 
it is placed on the shelf for circulation. 
On weekends when I return to prepare 
book orders or to catch up on cataloging 
of new books, I find the library in very 
good order. In times of emergency, the 
members of the club have displayed great 
initiative, solving their problems ade- 
quately. 

As can readily be seen from the fore- 
going account, the club is a real asset to 
the school, and we are proud of them. 


I hope that other high school librarians 
may obtain a few suggestions from this 
description of our happy experiment. 
Besides the assistance given to the libra- 
rian and the sense of responsibility 
gained by the students, there is another 
possible and worthwhile result of mem- 
bership in a library club — the choice 
of library work for one’s career. 
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If it is a_ position in the 


TEACHERS! Oregon, Washington, Cali- 

fornia, the Rocky Mountain Region or Central states, 

we can find it for you. (Free Enrollment). 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 

411 WESTON BLDG. ae CLINTON, IOWA 

30th Year 


Member—N.A.T.A. 
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V sous CAUSES ARE assigned as con- 


tributing to juvenile delinquency. We 
find, in fact, almost as many causes as 
there are observers. A fundamental 
change in the social development of the 
individual — the too rapid progression 
from diapers to high heels and long pants 
— has, however, been given little atten- 
tion. The change applies to both items 
in the case of girls, because the rapidity 
with which they become “dressed” in this 
combination is rather astounding, if not 
admirable. 

This conflict in our social pattern — 
immaturity parading in the dress of ma- 
turity — has more significance than it 
has received. A too early wearing of 
adult clothing tends to decrease parental 
responsibility and to increase juvenile 
independence. The similarity of dress 
conveys to the immature individual the 
idea that the distinctions between adults 
and youth, carefully observed not so long 
ago, do not exist today. 

The hasty transition of wardrobe has 
not, however, altered other aspects of in- 
dividual development. Attire should rep- 
resent the total growth of an individual, 
but we find only confusion in a contra- 
diction of dress and immaturity. Cloth- 
ing should identify a person as a worthy 
and responsible member of society, rather 
than serving as a cloak to conceal adoles- 
cent attempts to attain adult privileges. 

Objectives, social as well as individ- 
ual, are more appreciated if not too eas- 
ily attained. We need to establish, or 
more properly reestablish, through the 
family, the church, and the school, social- 
ly acceptable goals that coincide with the 
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“Ensembles of Contradiction” 


James L. SMITH 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


development of the individual and his 
ability to accept the implied responsibil- 
ity. We can attain, through cooperative 
effort, a positive approach, and parental 
vigilance, a degree of success that equals 
the seriousness of our problem. The rec- 
ord should make us willing to terminate 
this era of masquerade. We should re. 
move any disguise, however uncomfort- 
able the procedure, rather than continue 
to falsify youth with the mask of age. 

The distorted standard of living that 
results from “too much and too early” 
can be attributed to the highly commer- 
cialized nature of our society. But this 
is nothing more than another alibi for 
shirking family responsibilities, which is 
a great contributor to delinquency. This 
confirms our view that the real delinquent 
is not juvenile, but more accurately the 
product of mature, studied neglect; and 
that the suggested remedies indicate the 
extent of the negligence that has created 
this socially undesirable situation; while 
the unconvincing efforts to pass the re- 
sponsibility to someone or to something 
else are definite indications as to where 
it really belongs. 





At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee in December Lyle W. Ashby was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary for profession- 
al relations of the National Education 
Association. Dr. Ashby was formerly 
associate director of the Division of Pub- 
lications and assistant editor of the NEA 
Journal. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Western’s annual KEA breakfast will be held in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Brown Hotel Friday morning, April 22 at 8 


o’clock. 


Western’s KEA headquarters will be located on the mezzanine 
floor of the Seelbach Hotel. College representatives will be in 
attendance at Western’s headquarters throughout the KEA ses- 
sion. Western alumni, students, and friends are invited to make 


the Western headquarters their headquarters during KEA. 


Make Your Plans Now 
To Attend Summer School at Western 


June 6 to July 29 
Academic and Professional Courses Offered in 20 Different Departments 


For Complete Information, Write 


Pau. L. Garrett, President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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Lack of Information Killed 


New Constitution-Who Failed? 


= VOTE ON THE constitutional issue 


in Kentucky is now more than one year 
old, but the question is still a lively one. 
Results of a survey completed recently 
by the writer indicate some reasons for 
the electorate’s failure to approve the 
call. 

Reasons which the greatest number of 
polled voters gave for their negative vot- 
ing were grouped mainly under one head- 
ing — lack of information. 

Of those polled who said they were 
against the issue, 49% showed a lack of 
information. Who failed? Is our school 
system at fault? Did committees work- 
ing for a new constitution fail to give 
adequate explanations or did they fail 
to reach enough of the voters? 

The total vote in the state showed only 
43% in favor. The interviewing was 
done in two rather typical counties. 
Bracken County, which voted 18% in 
favor, was selected as a typical area least 
favorable to the issue, and Kenton Coun- 
ty, which voted 60% in favor, was can- 
vassed as a typical county most favorable 
to the issue. A total of 118 voters were 
interviewed. 


REMARKS BY PERSONS 
INTERVIEWED 

In one house during the interview the 
fear of having Negroes in regular public 
schools came up and the mother said, 
““We have such a family living across the 
street”. The son, age 7, said, “Yeah, 
nigger, nigger, nigger.” 

A person who worked for the new con- 
stitution said, “Some of those writers of 
the old constitution who are still living 
took it as a personal insult to suggest 
that the old manuscript needed chang- 


” 


ing. 
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Evan L. Jones 





The author, Mr. Jones, possesses the A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Ken- 
tucky, and has taken additional graduate work 
in Sociology and Psychology at the University 
of Cincinnati. His experience includes posi- 
tions as teacher and coach in the schools of 
West Virginia and Kentucky, and two years 
as attendance officer for the Fort Thomas 
schools. During the recent war he served for 
four years in the U. S. Navy. At present, he 
is principal of the Robert D. Johnson School 
at Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 











An elderly lady suggested: “The old 
constitution should have been published 
so the voter could have decided whether 
it needed changing.” 

A college graduate said: “It might 
start a precedent and we don’t want 
things of that sort always being changed.” 

Three farmers being interviewed said: 
“There was talk of raising the debt limit 
for the state government and of raising 
the limit on salaries; why, that would 
raise taxes.”” It is interesting that a rea- 
son dealing with the cost of a new con- 
stitution was checked in the rural areas 
4 times and was never mentioned in the 
urban areas. 

A young farmer said: “If two or three 
men went down there and wrote a new 
constitution you can’t tell what they 
might put in it”. In an urban area one 
voter protested. “I hear that Bishop 
Malloy of Covington is a delegate and 
I’m a Protestant.” The owner of a jew- 
elry store said: “I don’t remember how 
I voted except that I voted the way 
‘Happy’ Chandler advocated.” 

In some areas a few people believed 
that the constitution could_ better - be 
changed by amendment. This belief was 
fostered by several prominent judges and 
lawyers in the state. 
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Conclusions 


It seemed that many people believed 
that “some thing was being put over on 
them.” Much of this belief stemmed from 
the fact that workers for the new consti- 
tution put too much emphasis on finding 
reasons for changing the constitution. 
Many of the voters seemed naturally to 
taxe the opposite side of the argument. 
It sees that a much better way would have 
been simply to point out the facts as to 
the procedure of writing a new constitu- 
tion. Also, stress should have been on the 
age, length, restrictive clauses, and the 
method of amending the old constitution. 
Those facts should have been repeated 
often and by every means available. 


A person in a democracy resents some- 
one trying to tell him how to vote; and 
this is as it should be. Most of the work- 
ers for the new constitution gave their 
reasons in such a way as to create the im- 
pression that they were biased, and the 
voter immediately suspected that some 
special group was to gain by the pro- 
posed new constitution. 


Interest ran high in the election be- 
cause a new governor was being elected. 
As usual in Kentucky, a great deal of 
work was done by local politicians to 
get people to the polls. Due to the lack 
of proper publicity many of these voters 
who were prodded into voting, by being 
transported to the polls, were not in- 
formed as to the new constitution issue. 
It is believed by this writer that no 
method should be used to get people to 
vote other than-presenting the facts. Citi- 
zens are often reminded that it is their 
duty to vote; it would be far better: to 
urge them to become informed on all 
issues and personalities involved in the 
election. A person who knows the facts 
will usually have enough interest to vote. 
The vote of an uninformed person is 
often worse than useless. 
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CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 
structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 
Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and 
may be used over and over again without 
losing its plasticity or becoming rancid. 
4 Ib.to5 lb. bricks, 
-vailable in 9 soft, 
mellow colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola 
Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 
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The Future Teachers of America 


and the Teacher Shortage 


O NE NIGHT LAST SEPTEMBER as I| 


stood on the deck of a ship entering New 
York harbor with six hundred American 
and European students watching the 
lights of the city in the darkness, ques- 
tions of the future occupied my mind. A 
majority of the students aboard that ship 
had expressed during the voyage their 
desire to teach, and I felt that they were 
asking themselves, as I was: “What can 
we as teachers do to improve upon the 
conditions that exist in the world today?” 

By the time I returned to Kentucky, a 
tentative answer had been formed. The 
Future Teachers of America can and will 
be the organization which will contribute 


to the teaching profession and to the pub- - 


lic, the people who must handle compe- 
tently the problems of today as well as 
build and inspire the minds of those who 
will come after us. The teaching pro- 
fession in Kentucky has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of coping with one of the ur- 
gent problems facing the citizens of this 
state today, the problem of the shortage 
of qualified teachers in Kentucky. Re- 
ports indicate that approximately one- 
fourth of the teachers employed in the 
state hold only emergency certificates, 
and it is questionable whether those who 
hold emergency certificates meet the 
standards required for satisfactory teach- 
ers. In order that this shortage may be 
liquidated, the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica is functioning to prepare interested 
students to enter the profession not as 
emergency teachers, but as fully quali- 
fied members of the profession. 


The teaching problem in Kentucky has 
both a quantitative and a qualitative 
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Myron BATEs 
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aspect. The Future Teachers of America 
in this state is concerned with both of 
these aspects. The state organization has 
attacked the quantitative side of the prob- 
lem of teacher shortage by encouraging 
the growth of established clubs and chap- 
ters and by stimulating the organization 
of new ones. The final results of this 
work are as yet unknown, but the early 
reports from four chapters indicate that 
membership of those chapters is more 
than one-half of the total membership for 
all the organizations in the state last year. 
Indicative of the steps being taken to 
solve the problem of the teacher short- 
age in this state was the organization of 
an F.T.A. chapter at Asbury College in 
the fall of 1948. The Asbury Chapter, 
with a membership equal to that of the 
largest chapter in the state, offers an ex- 
ample of the interest that is being awak- 
ened and stimulated in college and. high 
school students for the teaching profes- 
sion. 





Mr. Bates, a student at Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington, Kentucky, is state president 
of the Future Teachers of America. He has 
been very active in the promotion of F.T.A. 
chapters in the colleges and F.T.A. clubs in 
the high schools of Kentucky. 











The qualitative aspect of the teacher 
shortage problem offers the Future 
Teachers of America a fertile field for 
constructive action. It is the side of the 
problem that demands our immediate 
attention and will continue to challenge 
us in the future. We see two ways of 
approaching this phase of the problem. 
The first method is selective recruitment. 
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It is the purpose of the Future Teachers 
of America to encourage those students 
to enter the profession who possess those 
qualities necessary for the development 
of a good teacher, e.g. an honest desire to 
teach, better than average intelligence, a 
sense of justice, willingness to work, de- 
sire to work with people, patience and 
emotional stability, and ability to ex- 
press oneself effectively. The second 
method is training within the organiza- 
tion. On the campus, in the classroom, 
and in the meetings of the organization, 
the F.T.A. tries not only to make the fu- 
ture teacher aware of the necessity of de- 
veloping these qualities, but encourages 
him, by way of various civic or school 
projects, to exert personal initiative in 
developing those qualities within him- 
self. 

There is a message of vital importance 
to be brought to the high school and col- 
lege students of Kentucky, and the F.T.A. 
organization is carrying that message: 
not only are there advantages in, but 
there is a necessity for entering the teach- 
ing profession. Important steps have 
been taken in improving teaching condi- 
tions, and the advantages of entering the 
profession have been made widely known 
by many organizations interested in solv- 
ing the teacher shortage problem. The 
state organization of the F.T.A. is encour- 
aging the clubs and chapters in the state 
to follow a program of teacher recruit- 
ment based on the necessity of providing 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers. 
It is our firm conviction that emphasis 
upon the need of society for high quality 
teachers, the need of future generations 
for the best moral and intellectual train- 
ing, is as important in the recruitment of 
good teachers as the stressing of im- 
proved working conditions and increased 
salaries. In recruiting teachers, the state 
organization points out the great influ- 
ence the teacher has over future genera- 
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tions in the development of healthy minds 
and good citizens; the opportunity the 
teacher has to continue his own intellec- 
tual growth; and the fact that teaching is 
a highly satisfying profession in that it 
is creative work. 

It is within the organization of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America that I have 
found the answer to the question that I 
asked while aboard that ship last Sep- 
tember. What can we as teachers do to 
improve upon the conditions that exist 
in the world today? We who plan to 
teach in Kentucky are answering that 
question by active participation in a pro- 
gram of teacher recruitment to meet the 
pressing shortage that besets the public 
of this state today. It is to this principle, 
that the Future Teachers of America shall 
offer to the teaching profession a supply 
of interested, capable teachers of the 
highest moral and intellectual quality, 
that the F.T.A. of Kentucky has devoted 
itself this year. 





SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 


Furniture and Supplies 


Junior Guild Library Service 


Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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i “An oasis in the desert... 
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LEARNING 


ESSENTIAL 
ENGLISH 


A BASIC SERIES FOR 
GRADES 2-9 
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Writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 


“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the desert of Responses like this have led 
textbooks for the English program in our schools. It is by far IN ag Benn: anny Oe 
superior to any series that has come to my attention in many m > ony ¥* an rir aca 
years. An examination of these textbooks will be time well ey ae ae eee 


pate : Tennessee, Georgia, South 
spent by anyone wishing to introduce a new book for the Cosélinn and <iine el cone- 
English course.” 


ties from coast to coast. 


Teachers’ Manuals — Answer Books — Pupils’ Notebooks 





Write for a wall chart showing the content, method and or- 
ganization of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


|| LAIDLAW BROTHERS °"scv""** cont 
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The Social Studies in the Elementary School 


FRED EDMONDS 
* 


T HE SOCIAL STUDIES are being sadly 


neglected in the elementary school today. 
Almost universally recognized as the core 
about which the curriculum should be 
ce:itered they, none-the-less, are being 
given only a minor position from which 
to enliven the school program. The “com- 
mind of the fundamental processes” is 
being overhauled by the classroom teach- 
er to the detriment of character and citi- 
zeiship training. We have yet to fully 
grasp the fact that arithmetic, reading, 
and the essential subjects are but tools 
wiih which to equip the child in the build- 
ing of the finest attributes coincidental 
with character. We shall succeed in our 
accepted responsibilities only when we 
envision our goals — immediate and ulti- 
mate — as the development of sound 
minded citizens eager to perpetuate the 
higher things of life. To this end the 
social studies are wonderfully adapted. 
They offer the ultimate in this direction. 
We are gradually evolving a philos- 
ophy of education that is aimed at de- 
veloping every child to his capacity — 
morally, mentally, physically, and esthet- 
ically. With such a broad attitude we 
can but accept the same child-centered 
objective of character and citizenship 
education even when we have gone to the 
end of the child’s fundamental-process- 
learning ability. It is much easier to fire 
the “slow” pupil’s enthusiasm with the 
story of Valley Forge than it is to teach 
him to extract square root. Which is the 
wiser? ; 
Observation and examination will il- 
lustrate clearly to anyone the need for 
more emphasis to be placed on the social 
studies. History is being taught as a 
topic on yesteryear’s activities with no 
reference to its relationship today. Geog- 
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raphy has traditionally been a subject of 
dry facts and figures — of where rubber 
is produced, or how many caribou 
abound in Alaska. Government has been 
dealt the death blow of being only text- 
book material; a phantasy of the ideal 
and the unreal. All these show the need 
for a better understanding of the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of citizenship 
today. We display chauvinistic flag- 
waving on the very day we go to the elec- 
tion polls and vote intelligently. We 
scorn the nations of the world for being 
less “great” than we. Surely, we cannot 
go on developing such dangerous doc- 
trines. Surely, we cannot waste six or 
eight years of a child’s life without giv- 
ing a foundation upon which that child 
can build admirable qualities of char- 
acter and citizenship. 


Recognition of the need for better 
teaching of the social studies is not 
enough. In many respects we have ap- 
proached that already. What we really 
need to do is to evaluate the program we 
already have, note its shortcomings and 
initiate a better program. This is no 
superhuman task. History can be used 
as the means of showing why things are 
as they are. Valley Forge can become 
an inspiration instead of a cold fact. 
Geography can easily be made to show 
why we are so greatly endowed. Gov- 
ernment can be made more practical with 





Mr. Edmonds formerly taught in the ele- 
mentary schools and at present is Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools in the Pike County 
system. During the World War he served in 
the U. S. Air Forces. Mr. Edmonds holds the 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from Eastern Kentucky 

. State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
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G1 thé Tle 2S" of 
summer thawed by 1 


Get full university credits 
plus first-hand “Air World Education“’ 
on university-sponsoredtours via TWA 


Each of these tours is university-approved. Each is 
conducted by a nationally known professor. Price 
includes all expenses. 


SPAIN— Residence at Nat. U. of Madrid. $1,195 
FRANCE—Tour plus study at U. of Grenoble. $1,266 


SWITZERLAND—Summer French language courses at 
Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. 


BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education. $1,250 


POST-WAR EUROPE—Survey of post-war conditions 
in 6 countries. $1,096 


MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cul- 
tural aspects of India. Conferences with national 
leaders. $1,975 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U. S. A.— Economic 
and Social Geography of the Southwest. $318 


For further information, fill out and mail coupon. 


WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 





John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service Dept. 00 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me information on tours checked below: 
0 Spain’ () FRANCE O BritisH IsLEs 
0 Post-War EuRoPE 0 SourHWEst GEOGRAPHY 


© Mopern INDIA 0 SwITzERLAND 


Name: Position: 





Address: 





City:————-Zone____State Phone No. 
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WINSTON FLASHES 


TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 


a al 
BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
THE Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” started by the Irish. 


OPI 
A.A.S.A.— With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.82 books and_ requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 

PI 


WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists? 
W. Somerset Maugham states his judgment 
in a new series by WINSTON. 


PIS 
COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, yet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty universities. 


oo td 

PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
ment and return eye sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy Growts 1n Reapine Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 


PIvse~ 
VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—recent statis- 
tics have almost 4 out of 5 sets in homes. 
ed 


INTERNATIONAL lan- 
guage—Esperanto? 
Anglic? Latin? Ne— 
No—Non! It is algebra, 
says Daniel W. Snader, 
author of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


Ths il Wha Crepe 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Los Angeles 15 Toronto 


ot qEACHERS Mery 


e%, : rd 
® Nation's #8” 
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full-scale studies of the abuses and fail- 
ings — as well as the excellence — of the 
machinery of government we now have. 

We should recognize that there is no 
such thing as an isolated fact. Each event, 
past or present, is a part of the whole 
scheme of living. Current happenings 
are no exception. The child should be- 
gin to learn, digest and assemble the oc- 
currences of the world about him into a 
coherent and meaningful pattern. Every 
opportunity should be taken to show the 
pupil how the “feelers” of the social 
studies have — and are — sounding out 
our present and future. 


General recommendations of how to 
improve the present plight of social 
studies instruction may be grouped into 
such categories as: 

1. Use the “fundamental process” sub- 

jects to further the social studies 
core. 


2. Devaluate the inflated idea of ex- 
act standards to be met in the 
“fundamental process” subjects. 

3. Integrate the various components 
of the social studies. 


. Adapt the social studies to effective 
unit teaching, making use of read- 
ing, arithmetic, language, etc. 

. Use every available teaching aid 
such as field trips, films and news- 
papers. 

. Always remember that character 
and citizenship training should 
come first. 





The membership of the important 
House Subcommittee on Federal Aid to 
Education was recently reported as fol- 
lows: Congressmen Graham A. Barden 
(N-C.), Chairman; John S. Wood (Ga.), 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.), Wingate H. 
Lucas (Tex.), Charles R. Howell (N.J.), 
Hugo S. Sims (S.C.), and Tom Steed 
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(Okla.), all Democrats; Walter E. 
Brehm (Ohio), Carroll D. Kearns (Pa.), 
Ralph W. Gwinn (N.Y.), and Thruston 
Ballard Morton (Ky.), all Republicans. 
This is the subcommittee which will hold 
hearings on federal-aid-to-education bills. 
It is, in a very real sense, “‘the little Con- 
gress” which will largely determine the 
fate of school measures pending in the 
81st Congress. It is anticipated that Con- 
gressman Barden will provide the com- 
mittee with vigorous and effective lead- 
ership. Before coming to the House of 
Representatives, Congressman Barden 
played a major role in the North Carolina 
Legislature in behalf of public education. 


—o0-— 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held at Baltimore, 
Maryland, March 30 through April 2, 
1949 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
The program consists of: 
(1) Twenty sectional meetings with 
more than sixty’ speakers partici- 
pating 
Forty-one discussion groups un- 
der the leadership of outstanding 
teachers of Mathematics 
(3) The showing of the latest films 
and filmstrips 

(4) An exhibit of mathematical mod- 
els, instruments, and teaching ma- 
terials 


(2) 


(5) A banquet with the president-elect 
of Johns Hopkins University as 
the speaker 

There will also be an opportunity for 
the visiting teachers to visit the mathe- 


matics classes in the Baltimore schools. 

A complete program of the meeting 
will be found in The Mathematics Teach- 
er (the February issue). All teachers of 
mathematics are invited to attend this: 
convention. 
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To Meet In New York 


The executive committee of the World 
Organization for the Teaching Profession 
will meet in New York City, March 4-7, 
to set the date and location for the Third 
Delegate Assembly, to be held this sum- 
mer, and to endorse applications for 
membership. Applications for affliated 
membership (Class A) have been re- 
ceived from North Carolina and from 
Indiana. Organizations are encouraged 
to submit applications at this time so that 
they may be approved in time to entitle 
delegates to attend the Third Assembly. 


—_o— 


John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Missouri, has been 
elected president of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators in a mail 
ballot conducted anne association mem- 





bers. He will take office March 15, suc. 
ceeding Willard E. Goslin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pasadena, California, who 
automatically becomes first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Other officers elected for the coming 
year, according to the results of the |.al- 
loting announced by the Board of Tellers 
here, include Will C. Crawford, superin- 
tendent of city schools, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, who was named second vice-pres- 
ident, and Herbert B. Bruner, superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, who was selected for a four-year 
term on the Executive Committee. 


—O0O-— 


Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, formerly of the 
Florida State Department of Education, 
has assumed his new duties as Chief of 
School Finance in the United States Office 
of Education, — m, 4 





POOP PRL 


The. BROWN ‘HOTEL 


May we quote from 
a guest’s letter? 

**Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
Ive tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m about 
to give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


it just can’t be done.*” 
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Incorporaled 


Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Class rings so intimately reflect personality, that it is of first importance to 
place your order with a house that has built a solid reputation for the high 
quality of its products. 























- The MERCHANT on main street has more business because educated 





EVERY DOLLAR sss¢s 


expended in school taxes is an investment upon which every citizen realizes 
big dividends in DOLLARS. 


The standard of living of any community is directly dependent upon the 
excellence of the educational system of that community. 


people want more and better things. 
The MANUFACTURER must produce more because the market is greater. 


The LABORER gets higher wages because business is good and can 
afford them. 


There is MORE WORK for ceili hence a tine standard of living. 


The WISE CITIZEN wants a larger school budget so that teachers’ salary 
schedules attract the best teachers. He also insists upon abundant modern 
school ‘‘tools’’ of education, so that both teacher and pupil can produce 
the most education and skill in every school hour. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311 West Main Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Yes—we mean just that! The 
hauling job the railroads are do- 
ing these days is equivalent to 
moving more than a million tons 
of freight a mile every minute of 
the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load 
every minute calls for the most 
efficient use of cars and locomo- 
tives—and the railroads are using 
them today so efficiently that 
the average train turns out trans- 
portation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a 
mile every hour. That’s nearly 
two and one-half times as much 
as the average train did just 
after the first World War. 


er 














Just a minute... 
while we move a mountain! 
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A lot of things helped bring 
about this great gain in efficiency. 
Among them are continued and 
expanding research in better 
transportation tools and methods 
—and huge investment in provid- 
ing the better facilities necessary 
to do an ever better job. This 
investment has averaged, over 
the past quarter of a century, 
more than $500,000,000 a year. 
And in 1948 it was well above 
one billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads 
plan to keep on investing in new 
cars and engines, better shops 
and signals, better tracks and 
terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service 
to the public. 

The only way railroads can get 
the money to pay for these im- 





provements is through their 
earnings. To keep abreast of the 
needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line 
with today’s expenses and today’s 
costs. That would be your best 
insurance that the American 
people and American business 
will continue to have the most 
efficient, most economical, most 
dependable rail transportation in 
the world. 


tin onan WASHINGTON. 6D. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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'Ye-. the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy class- 
rovin to immediately answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 
442 Pages Larger 

The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn was 
391 pages larger than the “45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 

Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the young 
mind room to grow. Ask for the “49 Compton’s for your classroom as well as your 
school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 



























E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


The 1949 Compton’s will be on display at the State Convention in Louisville, Apr. 20, 21 and 22. 
Write for information to: 
A. M. TRESSEL, Dist. Mgr. JESSE L. LAIR, State Repr. 
35 E. Tulane Road, Columbus 2, Ohio 425 Military St., Georgetown, Ky. 








Alert and eager - 
in Springtime. 
We manage to stay alert 
and eager all the year 
around ... alert to new 
developments in our 
industry, and eager to 
apply them in the pro- 


duction of our specialty - 
quality printing. 





wo om i 








PRINTING COMPANY, wmcosro» 





@w TELEPHONE - WABASH Geol 
235 £. WALNUT ST., LOUISVILLE 2. KY. 
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Cou:'ties Superintendent 
UE seen eens ees W. F. McGary 
RA OIE caer csensinc tines va suaeae Charles Paynter 
i tI wa nessa Braxton McDonald 
er ANI ike ssscengsvanatiatoasbaoaente Earl C. Reed 
BO II onc esdiansnsccnresinnve Robert E. Woosley 
CM Gn ak a F. N. McWhorter 
PONE Sih conch tcteceriontecomindcoan Thomas Butler 
Ocak cae neeensaa tages Stanley Byers 
I ig Sense capcaetascalicate W. L. Trapp 
fie NI So ela as James W. Colvin 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYNY AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
‘Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AmericAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
0. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
CaomMus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 
CuitpcraFT—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 
BeckLey, Carpy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
DousLEDAY AND COMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 
F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


THe Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Ky 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Tue Frontier Press Distrisutinc Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 


Georce F, Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


ot Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 

y. 

Dz A HeatH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 

y. 

Houcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Iroquois Pusiisuinc Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

LatLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


J. B. Lippincorr Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 

en Ivan C. McDaniel 
POO Oe N. C. Turpen 
PI a tihcthkvirwiennbeetidbewtenas J. T. Embry 


Schools and Colleges 
Faculty, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green .......... Paul L. Garrett, Pres. 


Louisville 
Reuben Post Halleck -Hall 


Sam Noe, Principal 


MPPPP LPL LPG PPL PLL LOLOL LOD DLO DOGO LDL DOLD G OL DDO 


Lyons AND CARNAHAN Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 

MacmiLuian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. ; 

McCormick MatHers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McGraw-Hitt Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Ranp McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 

Scott, ForeEsMAN AND Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Til. ‘ 


Sitver Burpetr Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 
SouTH-WESTERN PusLisHinc Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
WensTeEr - PustisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Terrace, 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
Wortp Boox EncycLoparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Joseph E. Leming, 326 West Main Street, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
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Here’s a mining TOWN - - MODERN STYLE 


If your eye picks out the parking lot shown 
here first, you’ve spotted what really gives 
this modern mining community a twentieth- 
century touch. High wages — the highest 
paid by any major industry — plus autos and 
good roads. are bringing more and more 
miners out of isolated mining camps into 
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Efficiency goes up, delays go down — 
when modern mines turn to radio for train 
communication. The mine motorman below 
can take orders anywhere along his run, and 
be directed to the points where he’s most 
needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal mov- 
ing — and reduces haulage costs because 
each locomotive can be more efficiently em- 
ployed, can do more work. 


It’s worthwhile learning all the surprising 
facts about coal! To bring you and your 
classes accurate, timely information ‘about 
our greatest national resource, we’ve pub- 
lished a valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal. For your free copies, mail the 
coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincton 5, D. C. 





Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way . . . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 





towns with every convenience for comfortable 
living. The fact is that for the country as a 
whole, about two-thirds of bituminous coal 
miners own their homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
there is a trend to buy the “company” houses 
they now live in. 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me .................... copies 
of Pertinent Facts Asout COAL. 
(Please Print) 


Name. 





Street. 








City Zone Dane: ....... 
Name of School 








Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
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In a well lighted 
classroom 


30 Footcandles 





N O child should be expected to take an 
interest in objects he cannot see clearly, be 
they books or beakers. Most children are born 
with normal vision. The job is to keep it that 
way. One way to keep eyesight normal and 
learning curves up to par is by providing well 
lighted classrooms and laboratories. A call 
to your local K. U. manager will bring you the 
services of a trained lighting engineer who will 
test your classrooms with a light meter. His 
suggestions may enable you to make more 
eficient use of your present equipment. For 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 West Main Street 


— Dull Child... 
Or Dull Classroom? 


On a sunny summer day 


10,000 Footcandles 


= 





the home as well, K. U. offers the services of 
trained personnel to suggest eye saving light 
for study. 


MINIMUM standards of illumination in footcandles: 


RORURHUINE 5 id cavincadecMengieeteece 38 
Cite SS ROOMS S56. oo Savccicecesscse'’s IQ 
Corridors, Stairways ...ccccccccccccccsccccs 5 
Drawing Room OE 


GONNA coc Ci deaceeeseievcccescecs (au 
Laboratories and Shops—General............ 20 
Lecture Rooms ... 
Library and Offices........ccccccccsccces.. 20 
Sight Saving Classrooms...........+++-+++ . 30-50 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, 














President June 30, 1949 
Miss Mary Lee TraveELsTeaD, Franklin, 

Ist Vice-President June 30, 1949 
Miss AuprEY Maupin, Albany, 

2nd Vice-President June 30, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo....... June 30, 1951 
Cartos Oakey, Morganfield.................... June 30, 1949 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown................----- June 30, 1951 


TERM EXPIRES 
James T. Atton, Vine Grove.................-- June 30, 1950 
Mrs. MarcueRITE Fow er, 1207 Larue Ave., 

















Louisville 9 June 30. 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30. 195] 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30. 1949 
Mrs. Lottie McBrayer, Morehead......... June 30, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard une 30. 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset..............-.-----+-0-++ June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson................. June 30, 1949 





Executive Secretary—Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaict 


President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Seconp District 


President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tuiep Distaict 


President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 


Fourtn District 


President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Mies Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firts District 


President—John Vickers, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District 
President—Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippte Cumpertanp District 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 


NortHern District 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Uprer CumBertanp District 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Urrrr Kentucky River District 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Koffman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elementary Education, Department of * 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dord E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 


Agricultural Education 
President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 
Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 33 
Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 


Guidance Section 
President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 
Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 


Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County High, 
Winchester 


Trades and Industries 

President—James Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paiste 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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DIRECTORY ... QKENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 

Commission on Secondary Schools 

President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secre:ary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
Presi‘ent—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray State College, Murray 
Secre‘:ary—To be elected at meeting in October 

Chernistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 

Classical Association, Kentucky 

Presizent—Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, U. of K., Lexington, Ky. 
Secre‘ary—Dr. Dorothy Stephans Holmes, H. S., Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—J. 
bellsville. 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—J.*G. Black, Richmond 
Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 


President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


C. Brash Campbellsville College, Camp 





Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secre:ary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 

President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 

Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 

Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 

President—Dean Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Secretary—Miss Fan Lee Dalzell, 138 Woodland Ave., Lexington 

Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon | Wilson, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 

President—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 


Western Kentucky State College, 


Kentucky Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 
High Sshool Coaches, Kentucky Association 


President—Lawrence McGinnis, Owensboro 


Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dix‘e Heights H. S., Covington 


K. E. A. Puanninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
Boswell B. Hodgkin January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown......June 30, 1951 
Ceorge Robi June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1951 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray.................-- June 30, 1949 
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Henry Chambers, Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington................... June 30, 1950 


Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 


June 30, 1951 





industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murray 
Library Group Conference 
President—Miss Evalyn Willey, Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Koch, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky : 
President—Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State College, Bowling 
Green 
Secretarv—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Mrs. Mary Louise Frei, Horse Cave 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, Louis- 
ville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen, Francis Bldg., Louisville 
School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 
Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boarv or Trustees or Teacuers’ ReTinEMENT SYSTEM 
4 TERM EXPIRES 


M J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
py Ben June 30, 1950 


L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green............... June 30, 1952 











Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfott................... January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort............. January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Millburn, Male _ School 
Louisville  .... ; ....June 30, 1949 


N. O. Kimbler, Reiinisiiane hide Febiet 


CoMMISSION ON ProFEessionaL ETHICS 


TERM EXPIRES 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 








Louisville June 30, 1951 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
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TERM EXPIRES 


Hi. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, 
(ex officio) 





U. of Ky., Lexington 
June 30, 1949 
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Educational News and Views in Kentucky Twenty Years Ago 


(from files of Kentucky School Journal ) 


E XPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION in Ken- 


tucky amounted to $30.46 for each. child 
in 1926, of which the state contributed 
approximately 28 per cent. 

One of the questions of greatest im- 
portance today is what to do about the 
great army of unemployed teachers. 
There is a flood of applications for every 
opening. It is not uncommon for a hun- 
dred teachers to apply for a single va- 
cancy. 

In 1928, approximately 50 per cent 
of all state revenues went for roads and 
approximately 20 per cent for education 
at the elementary and high school levels. 

Thirteen per cent of the student body 
at Morehead are married students. 

“Every Kentucky teacher should read 
at least one professional book each year” 
is the slogan of the Kentucky Reading 
Circle Board. 

There are 1362 N.E.A. members from 
Kentucky, of which 14 are life members. 

Principal speakers on the 1929 K.E.A. 
convention program included Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, Columbia University; Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan, and 
Dr. George W. Frazier, Colorado State 
Teachers College. 

The basal salary for teachers in the 
county school districts of Kentucky 
ranged from $40 to $90 per month. The 
county tax levy for school purposes 
ranged from 35 cents to 75 cents per 
$100 assessed valuation of property. 

There are 136 departments of home 
economics in Kentucky, of which only 
25 are subsidized by federal funds. 

The Woodford County Board of Edu- 
cation has just adopted a program of 
county-wide consolidation, upon recom- 
mendation of Supt. J. B. Heird. The 
program calls for the consolidation of all 
schools. into six units. 
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The government is ready to issue a 
new size and design of paper money to 
replace that which has been used by three 
generations of Americans. 

The enrollment in the K.E.A. reached 
the high mark of $13,095 in 1929. 

The power of the local trustee to se. 
lect teachers for rural schools must be 
limited. 

Walter C. Jetton, Principal of Tilgh. 
man High School, Paducah, was elected 
K.E.A. President for 1929-30. Dean 
William S. Taylor was the retiring presi- 
dent. 

The enrollment in the Graduate School 
at the University of Kentucky has grown 
from 33 in 1923-24 to 533 in 1928-29. 

The K.E.A. Board of Directors con- 
sists of W. S. Taylor, Lexington, J. L. 
Foust, Owensboro, H. H. Cherry, Bowling 
Green, M. E. Ligon, Lexington, J. How. 
ard Payne, Maysville, and Harper Gat- 
ton, Madisonville. 

Mr. Thomas W. Vinson has resigned 
as executive secretary of the National 
School Supply Association of Chicago to 
accept a position as assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Brown Hotel in Louisville. 

Professor McHenry Rhoads was desig- 
nated to represent Kentucky at the con- 
ference of the World Federation of Edv- 
cation Associations to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland on July 25 to August 4, 
1929. 

Mr. J. W. Cammack, teacher at Uni- 
versity High School, University of Ken- 
tucky, has accepted a position in the De- 
partment of Education at Frankfort. 

K.E.A, President W. S. Taylor was re: 
quested to appoint a committee of three 
educators to confer with a like number 
of doctors to study the effect of inter- 
scholastic basketball competition for 
girls, upon their health. 
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Greyhound’s full-color lithographed wall displays have proved to 
be popular and useful teaching aids—nearly 300,000 of them have 
been requested by teachers and librarians. 





Now there’s a brand-new one coming off the press. Entitled 
“Famous Festivals of America,”’ it is lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of American festivals and pageants, their 
historic origin, their significance, their educational value. 

You’ll find these displays and lesson topics free from objection- 
able advertising, and thoroughly interesting to you and your 
classes ... and you'll find Greyhound the best and most economical 
way to reach all of these great and gay events. Mail the coupon 
below and receive a copy for your classroom. 







GREYHOUND 


— 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 


Send this coupon to Greyhound Information 
Center, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


rere Check here if you want information on 
meee §=Teacher Travel Credits 0. 


Name 
Address 
City and State ST-39 
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DIE CUTTING ENGINEERS Mechanical 
PRESSMAN DESIGNERS Experienced in Piping, Plate 
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IN THE LAST EIGHT YEARS, International 
Harvester has increased the number of its 
employes in the United States from 60,000 
to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new jobs have’ 


been created—good jobs at good pay for 
junior executives, engineers, draftsmen, 
technicians, among many others. And every 
one of these jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 

This great progress in job-making has 
been made possible by the profits which 
over the last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. That is why 
we like to say PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 
everyone. 


For example: 

During the eight year period in which our 
force was increased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight-time hourly 
earnings of our non-salaried factory em- 
ployes have increased 92.6 per cent. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ENGINEERS 


Excellent opportunitis 
chemical, Sochentcal 


and all of them made vss through profits 
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SS “RC WEROLUT Co 





Customers have benefited from the fact 
that our margin of profit on sales today is 
two-fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders havé had a fair 
return on the savings they have invested 
in our company. Dividends on common 
stock this year are 4.65% on the book value, 
as compared with 4% in 1941. 


In 1948, the company had profits, after 
taxes, of 4.7 cents from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is our continuing ability to 
earn a reasonable profit that has made it 
possible for International Harvester in the 
past year to serve more people—customers, 
employes and stockholders — in greater meas- 
ure than ever before. Profits mean progress 
for everyone. 

We hope to be able to continue to makea 
reasonable profit with each succeeding year 
in the future—to keep right on creating 
more and more jobs at good pay for young 
men entering industry, just as we have done 
in the past. 


HARVESTER 
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The Kentucky Home Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offering a complete line of policy forms to 
cover every life insurance need including 
retirement income, premium return, family 
group, juvenile and educational policies, is 
seeking representatives throughout Ken- 
tucky. Those who can qualify will be given 
liberal agency contracts, assigned territory, 
supervision and training. Call at the home 
office for details, or write and a supervisor 


will visit you. 


Ellsworth Regenstein 


President 
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DReH.«J.MCSHE 
COLLEGE P.o . 


MOREHEADe KY. 














Summer Session Onportunities 
In the College of Education 


Training beyond the first four years of college is rapidly becoming 
a prerequisite for students and teachers who wish to achieve real success 
in the field of education. Positions of leadership demand graduate 
work. At the graduate level the College of Education of the University 
of Kentucky offers courses and experiences leading to the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. 

The College of Education has prepared a summer program which 
provides opportunities for teachers, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents, and other personnel in positions of leadership. In addition 
to the regularly scheduled classes the following workshops are to be 
offered on the campus of the University of Kentucky this summer: 

Workshop for Improvement of Elementary School Leadership 


Workshop for Superintendents — Administrative Problems 
in Today’s Education 


Workshop in Business Education 


Workshop in Organization and Utilization of 
Audio-Visual Materials 


Workshop for Supervisors of Student Teaching 
Workshop in Driver Training and Safety Education 


The 1949 Summer Session opens at U. K. June 20 
For information about courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















